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DEATHS ON OR ASSOCIATED WITH THE 
STAGE. 
(Concluded from p. 182.) 

1858. The inimitable Harley, whilst playing 
Bottom in A Midsummer Night's Dream, was 
attacked by paralysis, and died in a few hours, 
after uttering a tag of the part he had been per- 
forming, “I have an exposition of sleep come upon 
me.” ing asked who was his doctor, he replied, 
- — had any,” which is believed to have been 
a fact. 

’ 1859. One night, whilst Mr. Buckstone was 
acting at Mobile (U.S.), he had occasion to write, 
“ Our theatre was the scene of a terrible affair last 
night, the murder of one of the actors, a Mr. Ewing, 
who was acting with us in My Old Woman the 

rt of Cardinal Girouette. After the first act a 

iss Hamblin, who was performing Victor, the 
page, in the same piece, went into the dressing- 
room and stabbed the young man. Of course we 
were obliged to dismiss the audience.” I must 
not omit to mention a singular circumstance in 
connexion with this occurrence—that the woman 
was cleared by a jury who were charged “ that he 
might have died from a disease of the heart, with 
which he was afflicted, ifhe had not been stabbed”! 





1861. The elder Farren had his first attack of 
paralysis whilst playing Old Parr, but survived it 
several years.—James Bland expired at the stage- 
door of the Strand Theatre, immediately after 
entering for the purpose of discharging his pro- 


k | fessional duties, July 17. 


1863. James Rogers may almost be said to have 
died on the stage (April 15). He had the previous 
night struggled through the part of Effie es in 
a travesty at the St. James’s Theatre. Unable to 
take off his clothes, he died in an arm-chair, having 
clasped his wife’s hand and turned to a friend and 
said, with a feeble effort to cheer them with a 
smile, “ The little raffle is over” (which suggested 
some peculiarly interesting lines from the pen of 
Mr. E. L. Blanchard). 

1864. Marie Charles, the columbine in the 
pantomime then performing at the Pavilion Theatre, 
was burnt to death Jan. 21. 

1865. Miss Cotterell, a niece of Lady Boothby’s, 
was seized with a fit at rehearsal on the stage of 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, and expired in a few hours, 
in the twenty-fifth year of her age. 

1872. Henry Michael Barrett died in a cab 
(June 15) on his way home. He had played ina 
farce and was afterwards dressed for Polonius. 

1873. M. Victor, a well-known provincial 
French actor, while performing in Lyons a comic 
character, fell down dead.— Mrs. Bell, ballet dancer 
at the Alhambra (vide “ N. & Q.,” 4" S. xii. 317), 
Barrow-in-Furness, was burnt to death October 7. 
—On the evening of Nov. 14 a leading member 
of a London comedy company was to have 
appeared at the Lyceum, Torquay, as Pygmalion in 
the comedy of Pygmalion and Galatea. When 
the playgoers arrived at the Lyceum they heard 
that Mr. Jordan had been seized with a fit while 
preparing for the stage, and was dead.—At Arad, 
in Hungary, an actor charged with the part of 
Calchas in La Belle Héléne was seized with cholera 
on the stage, and expired in a few hours. 

1874. Miss Caroline Estelle, while sustaining 
the part of columbine at the Tyne Theatre (in 
January), set fire to her dress and died during the 
week.—M. de Groof, “The Flying Man,” met with 
an accident which terminated in death. 

1875. Mr. J. C. Lambert died from heart disease 
(April 30) occasioned by the jocosity of a friend, 
who struck him in a playful manner just over the 
region of the heart, where he had concealed some 
pebbles (sham money) whilst acting the Miser 
in the drama of Fazio at the old Theatre Royal, 
Melbourne (he had, however, survived the occur- 
rence many years).—Mr. John Dunn, on his way 
to the Prince of Wales Opera House, Melbourne, 
fell in an apoplectic fit and shortly afterwards 
expired. Asa young man he was the second Jim 
Crow, and rivalled the original impersonator.—At 
the Holliday Street Theatre, Baltimore, during the 
performance of Marked for Life, Dec. 15, Grace 
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Marco, while reading a letter as part of her réle, 
died from a sudden attack of heart disease.— 
Marion Oldale, aged eighteen, being strapped to a 
rod “in the flies,” her fairy dress of gauze caught 
fire ; she died in a few days. It is stated that she 
never uttered a scream. 

1876. One evening in March, Antonio Petito, 
the most famous of modern Pulcinelli, left the 
audience of San Carlo, Naples, as usual, in a roar, 
retiring for a moment to the side scenes to drink 
a cup of coffee. He suddenly complained of a violent 
pain in the chest, fell back in his chair, and died. 
—DMiss Mabel Hall (real name Elliott), a member 
of the ballet of the Thédtre Comique, St. Louis, 
was killed (March 7) by a pistol shot by Edgar A. 
Moore, whose attentions had been rejected. He 
afterwards shot himself.—On May 1 was found, 
wrapped up in a blanket, the co of Alex- 
ander McKerr on the stage of the Victoria 
Theatre, Bury, near Manchester, where it is 
supposed he had secreted himself for a night’s 
rest. The rats had attacked the body.—On 
the evening of July 3, at Allygarth, India, 
Mr. Leslie gave several n enter- 
tainments, and was loudly applauded. Before, 
however, he could conclude he was attacked with 
heat apoplexy and died.—Mr. John Ferris was 
stricken with paralysis, Oct. 13, on the stage of 
the Holliday Street Theatre, Baltimore. He was 
carried off the stage in the second act. The last 
words that he uttered, as he lay in the property- 
man’s arms, were, “ What’s the matter? Can this 
be death ?” and immediately expired. 

1877. Minnie Lonsdale was burnt to death 
Jan. 3) at the Opera House, Newark, U.S.— 

rederick Dayman, Alhambra (London), was killed 
by a shot used in the scenery falling on his head. 
—Miss Mary Ann Bissen was finishing an engage- 
ment at the Princess’s Theatre, Manchester, and 
in the last scene of the piece was unable to com- 
plete her part ; in a few days she died. It ap- 
peared that the poor woman had had a violent fall 
on her way to the theatre—Emma Malvern, 
having left the theatre at Egremont, went home, 
had her supper, retired to rest, and about two in 
the morning of Sept. 6 died. 

1878. Mdlle. Volante, an American entertainer, 
was killed whilst assisting in a rifle-shooting act, 
April 5.—In sight of a vast audience, with a full 
chorus on the stage of the Alhambra Theatre, 
London, Harry Johnson exerted himself too much 
in the orchestra (on the trombone), when he sud- 
denly fell down dead. A similar case was that of 
Lucea Fabres, who lost his life in the San Carlo, at 
Naples, in a violent effort to reach a note out of 
the compass of his voice.—Bridget Miles, aged 
twenty-seven, died suddenly at her lodgings on 
Nov. 10. Deceased and her husband were well- 
known Irish duettists, and were fi ing an en- 
gagement at the New Tyne Concert Hall. On 





Sunday night, when Mr. Miles came home, his 
wife was playing the harmonium and singing a 
hymn. e noticed that she stopped suddenly 


and fell back in her chair. On going to her he 
found her lifeless —On Nov. 10 a supernumerary at 
the Dumfries Theatre was struck on the throat 
with a piece of metal that had flown from a retort 
which had exploded. Death was instantaneous. — 
Recently, in the midst of a play in a Chinese 
theatre in Yolo, Cal., two actors, armed with knives, 
struggled on the stage, while the spectators yelled 
and stamped their approval. At last a stream of 
blood ran across the boards, and one of the com- 
batants fell back dead. The fight had been genuine, 
the actors having eoueiiiell about a woman who 
played in the same piece. 

1879, Jan. 21. Ada Jane Kirkham, ballet girl, 
died from the effects of burns sustained at the 
Academy of Music, Melbourne. 

Harry SAnDars. 

Oxford. 


West Digges (ante, p. 181) died at Cork in 
1786. The following is the entry of his burial in 
the parish register of the cathedral church of St. 
Fin-Barre: “1786. West Digges, Comedian, 
buried November 12.” Flyn’s Hibernian Chronicle 
of Nov. 13, then the leading newspaper in Cork, 
gives an account of his death as follows :— 


“ Saturday, November llth, at his lodgings on the 
Coal-Quay, West Digges, Esq., an old veteran of the 
stage, in which profession he was justly admired as a 
tragedian. But two years ago he was seized with a 
paralytic stroke, which ever since prevented him from 
performing. Severe as this adverse stroke was to a man 
so little used to frugality, like most of his profession, yet 
he felt no other inconvenience than his illness, Mr. Daly 
having generously given him an annual free benefit in 
Dublin, and one here last season, the profits of which 
supported him. He was a gentleman whom a perfect 
acquaintance with good breeding, and elegant qualifica- 
tions for social converse, endeared as a companion in 

rivate life to as great a degree as his distinguished pro- 
fessional abilities, with a most pleasing person, recom- 
mended him to public favour. He was the eldest son 
and heir of Thomas Di of Chilbam Castle, Kent, 
Esq., by his wife Eliza, only daughter of John, the sixth 
Lord Delawar, great-grandfather to the present earl.” 


No monument of any kind marks the place 
where he was interred. The above particulars 
will be found in a small work entitled Annals of 
St. Fin-Barre’s Cathedral (Cork, Purcell & Co., 
1871). R. C. 

Cork, 





ANCIENT “CHURCH GOODS” IN NORFOLK. 
(Continued from p. 184.) 
Catton. Tau’h'm. 

In p'mis one Chales w' the patyne of Sylu’ all gilte 
weyeng xix ounc’ the ounce at fiij* iiij*—iiij" ke j*. 
One other Chales with a patyne of sylu’ p'cel te 
we xvij ounc’ the ounce at iij* viij*—1lxij* iiij* & one 
other Chales w' the patyne of Sylu’ p’cell gilte weyeng 
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xiij ounc’ one quart’ the ounce lykewise iij* viij‘—x|viij* 


“Tim iij Steple Bells weyeng by estymacion xij* wherof 
the gret belle v° the middell belle iiij* & the lytell Belle 
iijt the C valued at xv*—ix", 

Itm one Cope of Crymsen velvet xx* one of Tawny sylk 
xx‘ & one other Cope color blewe xx‘ valued at xxiij* iiij*, 
Itm one Vestment of Cyrmsen Velvet w' deacon and 
sub-deacon xx* one other of redde velvet vj* viij* and one 
yestment of redde saten of Briges w' ther albysiij* valued 
at xxix" viij’. des 
Itm iij belle Clapp’s weyeng by estymac’on xl—iij* iiij". 
[The following articles were assigned for Divine 
Service :—One chalice, the paten, the little bell, two 
table cloths, one towel, the surplice, and one bell clapper.] 
p’ me thoma’ Tysyng de Catton. 
* me Robtum Twhayt’. 
y me Edmonde Wryght. 


Crostewyke. The Hunderd of Tauerh’m. 
In p'mis one Chalis of Syluer p’cell gylte in weyght x 
ounce’ valued at iij* viij’ ye owenc —Sm. xxxvj" viij". 
Itm the lytell Bell hangyn in the Stepulle in weyght 
ij C valued at xxx". 
Itm the second Belle hangyn there in weyght iij¢ 
valuyed at xlv*. : 
Itm the grete belle hangyn there in weyght iiijc 
valuyed at iij". 
Itm a vestiment of grene Sylke w' the albe valuyed at 
iij* iiij*. 
¥ one vestiment of wyght Sylke valuyed at xx". 
Itm one Cope of grene Sylke valued at xx*. 
Itm a nother Cope of blewe Sylke valued at xij*. 
Itm a Sacrye belle valued at j*. 
Articles assigned for Divine Service :—The chalice 
and the little bell.) Wylim More clerke. 


ffelthorpe. Hundrede of Taverh'm. 

The chales was stoln ought off ye chyrche w' other 
thing’ syns ye Inue’torie taken. 

ffyrste one vestmente of Satten of brygges color grene 
valewed at v’. 

Itm one Cope of Satten of brygges color grene valewed 
at x". 

Itm a vestmente of blewe Sylke valewed at iij’. 

Itm ij Rochett’ ij Albes valewed at iij*. 

Itm one cope of Russett vellett valewed at ij*. 

Itm one cope of blewe Mottleye valewed at xvj’. 

Itm iiij** Candellstyck’ of Latten valewed at xviij". 

Itm ij Steple Bell’ by estymacon wayinge ccce di 
wherof ye greater wayenge cc di and ye leste cc valewed 
xv* ye hundreth—iij" vij* vj*. 

Itm ij handbell’ wayinge vj pounde valewed at j* ob ye 
pound ix*. 

Itm two Crosses of Latten valewed at vj’. 

Itm one holly water stoppe of Latten valewed at vj*. 

Itm one olde Lampe of Latten valewed at iiij*. 

Itm two Iron Candlestick’ valewed at iiij*. 

Articles assigned for Divine Service :—The smaller 
bell and one surplice. } p’ me Thoma Sall. 
p’ me Riciu’ Albon. 
Heynforth in the Deanrye of Tau’h’m. 

John Wright and Raff Pykelyn churchwardens of the 
parysh of Heynforth we do make our certificate by and 
with the consent of the hole parysh that we haue solde 
& payer of p’cell gylte chalys which extendith in weyght 
eighte ounce’ at iiij* ij the ounce—xxxiij* iiij*. 

Iso we haue payd to the reparacon of the church 
thereof xv*. Also the reste that remaynith therof 
remaynith in the hand’ of us the said churchwardens 
—~+ A to repare the church therwith which is in 

ye. 





And otherwyse we present that we haue solde no other 
of or t’ plate Jewell’ nor bell’ nor do intende 
to sell or alienate from hensforth but all other things be 


well. 
Horsforth. The Hundred of Tau’ham. 

Tn p'mis one Chalis of siluer pcell gylte wt the patent 
weyng twelve ounc’ & eu’y ownce valued att iij* viij* the 
ounce whiche amountith to xliiij*. 

Itm too Copes the one of blewe satten vj* viij’ & the 
other is of redde motley xx* whiche ben valuyd together 
att viij’ iiij*. 

Itm one vestement of black vellett valued at vj* viij*. 

Itm one other vestement of blewe satten valued at 
vj" viij*. 

Itm foure other vestements the one of white damaske 
yj’ viij* the second is redde satten v* the thredd is blakk 
wursted iij* iiij’ & the fourth is of blew say iij* iiij* w* 
ben valued together xviij’ iiij*. 

Itm too Crosses of Copper valued att viij", 

Itm one paire of Sensures valued att iiij*. 

Itm too stoppes the one of brasse & the other of lede 
w* ben valued at xij". 

Itm three bell’ in the stepull whiche together do wey 
by estymacion xiij* that is to say the one do wey fyve 
hundreth & an halff the second foure hundreth and an 
halff & the thredd do wey iij* which valued att xv* the 
hundreth Amountith to ix" xv’, 

[The following articles were assigned for Divine 
Service :—The chalice, one surplice, and one bell. } 

p’ me Thomas edryche. 


G. F. Barrow, M.A. 
(To be continued.) 





Westminster. 





THE CLERICAL HABIT AND BEARD IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 

Lyndwood says, “ Although particuJar colours 
and cut are forbidden to clergy, yet they have no 
special habit as regards colour or shape ; they may, 
therefore, use any kind of dress that is suitable to 
their station, provided that it be not expressly 
forbidden.” Green and red were forbidden ; their 
habit was to be neither gaudy nor mean; of plain 
cloth without stripes, and not lay or military in 
style (that is, at the time he wrote, with gold or 
silk insertions about the neck, and of coarse 
material, with slits and folds behind and before). 
This laxity is no matter of surprise, as bishops 
wore a dress not unbecoming a lady. In 1407 
Bishop Medeford bequeathed to “ my cousin Jane, 
wife of Hugh Bisley, j chimer de scarlet, cum 
capitio, ambo furratas cum minever.” 

In the fourteenth century it was said by Arch- 
bishop Stratford that “the outer habit usually 
shows the inward condition of the man”; and he 
forbade the use of long hair flowing on the 
shoulders and decked with fur and sendal (rich 
silk), an upper garment short and scanty, with 
extravagantly long and wide hanging sleeves, not 
covering the elbow, and excessively open, hoods 
with tippets of marvellous length, rings and long 
beards, rich girdles and gypceres, and knives like 
swords, hosen chequered red and green, shoes 
clocked and peaked, furred cloaks, and tabards 
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with similar edgings. were permitted the 
continued use of open wide supertunics, called 
table-coats, with sleeves covering the elbows and 
straight at the arm, at seasonable times and in 
suitable places, in the house or when no strangers 
were by, and a short close-fitting dress when 
travelling through the country. Lyndwood ob- 
serves that the clergy in his time evaded the con- 
stitution by using wide hanging sleeves which 
were duly closed and covered the elbow. 

The close cope was ordered to be the ordinary 
dress abroad, though not on a journey, and in 
church, but the order was not generally obeyed. 
The clerical habit, according to Othobon, was to be 
of decent length, reaching to the heels or below 
the middle of the leg. Fohn de Athon says that 
the clergy of his day wore “large beards,” 
“ abominably long,” and he heartily wished that 
the offenders were .haved “to the teeth or gums, 
so that the punishment of a few might strike 
terror into the many.” The English clergy did 
not adopt the rule of the Council of Lateran, as 
they held that “the fashion of the country in 
decent dress should be followed.” In 1463 Arch- 
bishop Bourchier directed the clergy to wear their 
gown or upper habit closed in front, and not open 
all the way up, and without edging of skin or fur. 
The graduates of the universities, royal chaplains, 
and Signitaries might wear hoods with a tippet, or 
otherwise doubled, or a single one with a cornet 
or short liripess. 

I need not do more than allude to their coifs 
and nightcaps, and their putting off the clerical 
habit and donning a —— dress when on a pil- 
grimage “ or for other honest cause,” but will add 
an anecdote that seems to have suggested a well- 
known couplet. It illustrates the extravagant 
fashion of the period. A nobleman on one occasion 
was so marve — “ disguised ” that a licensed 
jester walked gravely up to him, and said, “ I am 
the fool of the abbot of the monastery of St. 
—— York ; pray, sir, tell me, whose fool are 
you ” 

Late in the fourteenth century some kind of 
regulation habit was used, as I find in the MS. 
register of Bath the prior giving yearly to a de- 
pendent vicar “j robam de secté clericorum.” 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 








Leicester Sik BuckincHamM was the youngest 
son of James Silk Buckingham, the Oriental 
traveller, lecturer, author, and M.P. for Sheffield. 
He was born at 11, Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s 
Park, June 29, 1825, and died at Margate, July 15, 
1867. His widow is a well-known and respected 
actress, under the name of Mrs. Buckingham 
White. He wrote upwards of forty dramas, farces, 
and burlesques, some of which still, keep the stage. 
He was also known under the name of Leicester 








Stanhope Buckingham. My question now is, was 
he also the author of the following works !— 


Memoir of Mary Stuart, 


of Scotland. B 
L. Stanhope F. Buckingham. London, R. Bentley, 1s4d. 
2 vols. 8vo. 


Life and Times of Louis Philippe, ex-King of the 
French. By the Rev. G. N. Wright. [Continued to the 
Revolution of 1848 by L. F. A. Buckingham.} London, 
Peter Jackson, 1850. 8vo. 

The Bible in the Middle Age, with Remarks on the 
Libraries, Schools, and Religious Aspects of Medieval 
Europe. By Leicester Ambrose Buckingham. Lendon, 
T. C. Newby, 1853. 12mo. 

I am the more inclined to think that these 
books are by the same  * because I find that 
on April 5, 1844, L. S. F. Y. Buckingham married 
Caroline Sarah, fourth daughter of Capt. Frederic 
White, of H.M. Packet Service, Weymouth. If 
my surmise be correct, this will form a curious 
instance of an author writing under the following 
list of names: Leicester Silk Buckingham ; 
Leicester Stanhope Buckingham ; Leicester Stan- 
hope Forbes Buckingham ; Leicester Stanhope 
Forbes Young Buckingham ; Leicester Ambrose 
Buckingham ; Leicester Forbes Ambrose Bucking- 
ham. Geo. C. Boasz. 

15, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8.W. 


“ Mespames.”—As there has arisen a strong 
wish to get rid of hybridisms of all kinds in our 
tongue, the day may be at hand which shall see 
the last of “ Mesdames.” In the Illustrated Lon- 
don News of March 15 we find that Mr. Black- 
burne, the celebrated blindfold chess-player, was 
opposed, atthe Ladies’ College, Little Queen Street, 
to two Mesdames and four Misses. Miss is, I 
take it, the first half of the old Mistress, familiar 
to us in Shakspere’s writings, and has become 
naturalized as an English word ; and, as dame is 
also a fine old title which has become as much 
English as French, it would be well to replace 
Mesdames by Dames. Even Madams would be 
more tolerable than Mesdames, in which word we 
swallow down inflections as well as body, whereas 
Madam has become to the unlearned pure Eng- 
lish. Ladies are not introduced into a room as 
Madam or Mesdames, but as Mrs. (the plural of 
which, by the way, must be very awkward to pro- 
nounce), which sounds too much like the plural of 
Miss. It is to be feared that Dame will hardly 
get admitted here, though it ought to be. If two 
married ladies or more should happen to possess 
the same surname, it would be a temptation to 
say the Mrs. Brown ; but there might be two un- 
married ladies of the same name also waiting to be 
introduced. Our ancestors used to address their 
wives as Mistress in their letters, but no one now- 
adays would head his letter to his partner in life 
Mrs. This Mrs. and this Mesdames are —_ 
to be regretted, and the juxtaposition of the latter 
word with Misses is in bad taste. Bad as Mrs. is, 
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@ repetition of it would be preferable to the 
French plural of Madam. 4H. F. Wootrycn. 
Coxheath House, Maidstone. 


Provincratisms.—The following words, which 
are not in Halliwell, though they may be well 
known to many of your readers, are, I think, 
deserving of a corner in “ N. & Q.” :— 

Brinkers.—The vernacular for riparian owners 
on the rivers Wye and Lug. Query, is the word 
in use elsewhere? 

Duck's frost.—A slight hoar frost. Used 
several times in The Gamekeeper at Home, the 
scene of which is apparently laid in Wilts. The 
word I find is well known here in Somerset. 

Hock or Hock at (v.).—To jeer at. This word 
occurs frequently in the Times report of an Essex 
libel case, tried at the last assizes before Mr. 
Justice Hawkins. 

Kiln.—An eel-trap, called also a “weel” or 
“weal.” In use on the Thames. 

Lerrett.—A kind of boat used on the South 
coast, adapted especially for heavy seas... . “in 
the face of such a sea as was raging about eight 
o'clock, none other than the well-known Portland 
*lerretts’ could have been launched or beached.” 
— Times, Sept. 13, 1877. 

Out-ride.—A traveller for orders for a firm is 
80 — in Somerset. Is it aa 4 ? ‘ 

enner.—Apparently a “trunk” for preserving 
fish in alive. <7 .. Said he had the eels in a 
ay behind his boat on Monday morning.”— 

est Sussex Gazette, Dec. 20, 1877. 

Runners.—Sailors engaged by the captain of 
a vessel for a single trip. The term was frequently 
used in the inquiry into the collision between the 
Bywell Castle and the Princess Alice. 

Slacker—A flood gate. Used in the fen 
country. Occurs in report of trial. — Times, 
Nov. 29, 1878. 

Sprint.—A short race. 

Sprint (v.).—To run a short distance at full 
speed. Cp. Stratmann, s.v. sprenten, ag 


Worle Vicarage. 


_Boox Avction.—The following curious con- 
dition is — to the sale catalogue of the 
library of Janus Albinus, to be sold by auction at 
Dort, on Sept. 24, 1696, and following days 
(Dordraci, ap. Corn. Willegaerts, 1696) :— 

“ Proximo ante Auetionem triduo, Libros conspiciendi 
a. —" aan — accedens Palliatus, 
aut in Toga, ~ : - 

fois, =A Bony ) Japonica, ad conspiciendos, et 
T. W. C. 


JaconiTe Verse.—Amongst someold rs ofa 
Mr. William Priest, who woen erred py whe in 
Birmingham early in the last century, I find the fol- 
lowing, in his handwriting, on the back of a memo- 
randum dated June 14, 1746, and I see by his 





correspondence that he was in London when the 
marquis died, viz. July 9, 1746. This evidently is 
a scrap of paper which Mr. Priest beepened to 
have in his pocket at the time. 

* Pound in the Marquis of Tullabardine’s Pocket. 


I love wt all my Heart The Stuart’s party Here 
The Hanoverian p* Most hateful doth appear 
And for the Settlent I ever have denied 


My Conscience gives Consent To be on Jemmy’s side 

Most righteous is the Cause To be for such a King 

To fight for George’s Laws Will Britain ruin bring 

This is my Mindand Heart In this Opinion I 

Tho’ none sho* take my part Resolve to live and die.” 
Q. 

Jean Crapavp.—The popular notion runs that 
this term was applied to Frenchmen through the 
idea generally entertained that frogs were their 
favourite or national food. It seems, however, that 
the phrase really is associated with the natives of 
Jersey, and moreover crapaud is a toad, and not 
a frog. The following extract from an old maga- 
zine is explanatory of the error :— 

“ The number of these [toads] on the island [ Jersey] 
gave rise to the nickname of crapaud, applied to Jersey 
men. This by a sort of nautical ratiocination has been 
transferred to Frenchmen generally; and every sailor 
who — his yarn never fails to designate his late enemy 
as Johnny Crappo, without perhaps having any idea 
how the sobriquet was transferred from an 


T. M. 
Reading. 


Tue Crassics 1s Morocco.—Mr. James Rich- 
ardson gives a brief but appetizing notice of the 
library at Fez :— 

“ The most famous of these temples of worship is El- 
Karoubin (or El-Karouiin), supported by three hundred 
pillars. In this is preserved the celebrated library of 
antiquity, where it is pretended ancient Greek and 
Latin authors are to be found in abundance with the lost 
ng Ay Titus Livy.”—Travels in Morocco, 1860, vol. ii. 
p- 

Shall we class this with the pleasures of hope, 
or with the fond delusive pleasures of the imagi- 
nation ? Wituuam E. A. Axon. 

Bank Cottage, Barton-on-Irwell, Manchester. 


Bata Cavrcnes.—“*N, & Q.” often contains 
interesting notes respecting the history of churches 
in different ame of the country. As I am writing 
upon the subject of the churches of Bath, ancient 
and modern, I shall be grateful for any memo- 
randa or references to any information respecti 
or views of, them which readers may be on 
enough to communicate or lend to 

Harotp Lewis, B.A. 

Royal Institution, Bath. 


PAMPHLETS RELATING TO THE West INDIAN 
Istanps.—I have ev met with a ve — 
ing reprint of an o enti’ riefe 
Relation of the late Heid nacilton ecied in t 
Island of Barbadas, 1650, and on the cover I find 
it was done by a member of the Royal Colonial 
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Institute. There are many more old pamphlets 
and MSS. in existence relating to Barbados and 
the other West Indian Islan May I suggest 


that these be reprinted or printed? There are 
many families in England interested in these 
islands ; would some of these join in & ae 


Loynpon Printers 1n 1628.—Among some 
curious correspondence in the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine for January, 1790, I find the following curious 
piece of information, which may interest many of 
your readers :— 

“19 Marche, 1628. The names of all the Prynters in 
London. Mr. Iselip, in Pycorner. Kingstons, in Pater- 
noster Row. Stansby, in Thems-street, by Bt. Peter's 
church. Dawson, in Trinity Lane. Lownes, and Mr. 
Younge, upon Bred-street-hill. Purfit, in Nicolas 
Chambers. Haveland, in the Ould Baly. Fisher, in 
Little Britton. Mathews, in Ride-lane. Miier, in Black- 
friers, by the waterside. Harper, by Blackfriers church, 
Coates, in Barbican. Mrs. Alde, in Butcher’s-hall. Mr. 
Jones, in Whitecrosse-street.” 

“Besides which,” says the letter, “there is one 
Mr. Beale, a little without Aldersgate.” 
. L., Gomme. 


Pronunciation oF Lorp Brron’s Name.—In 
the Memoir of Sir William Knighton, vol. i. 
pp. 422-3 (Bentley, 1838), is a note of a conver- 
sation between Sir William and Lord Byron, the 
latter communicating his projected marriage, and 
concluding :— 

“* However, the die is cast; for I have presented my- 
self in due form to the lady’s papa. I had an amicable 
reception. The only personal question put to me was 
when I was mounting my horse: Sir Ralph called after 
me, “ Pray, my lord, how do you pronounce your name? 
Birron or Byron?” I replied, “ By, sir, spells dy, all the 
world over.”’” 

xX. ©. 





Queries. 


(We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. ] 





Om Partines.—Can any of your corre- 
spondents enlighten me on the following points ? 
1, An oil painting at Troston Hall, Suffolk, 
Seemenis a stout man in an antiquated costume 
holding a pamphlet in his left, a quill in his right 
hand. On the pamphlet are the following lines : 
“ The History of ... & her Man 
Robin y* Miller, with her Speech 
After these words. 


Or else with many a ... 
[ Four lines of blanks. } 
From an antient MS. 
In a Letter to my L* C—— & 
To be roasted with a Turkey 
Or bak’d with a Venison Pasty. 
London, Printed mpccxxxxI. 





What work may it refer to? Whom does the 
picture represent, and who is likely to be the 
painter, judging from the subject and the date ? 
2. A second oil painting, on panels, shows a 
man in a full brown robe, eantel oth & massive 
gold chain. The corner of the picture bears the 
inscription “ Nulla fides.” Can this motto lead 
to the identification of the individual ? 
3. Two miniatures on ivory are inscribed with 
the initials of J. H., 1775. Who may the painter 
? E. A. L. Houpey, 
School House, Ipswich. 


A Hearse Crora at Dunstaste.—Can you 
assign these coats of arms, embroidered on the ancient 
hearse cloth given by John and Agnes Fayrey, 
c. 1500, to the confraternity of St. John at Dun- 
stable ?—1. Sa., two bars nebulé arg., on a chief 
gu. a lion passant gardant or. 2. Per pale arg. 
and az., a chevron between three eagles displayed 
counterchanged, on a chief gu. as many lozenges 
of the first. 3. Arg., on a fess counter componée 
az. and gu., between six crosses (? fleurie) sa, 
three annulets or. There is also a fourth shield, 
with the bust crowned ppr. of the B. V. M. issuant 
out of clouds. Is this an heraldic device, or merely 
put in for the sake of uniformity? Both the fields 
and charges have letters in red embroidered on 
them, but I was unable to decipher them. From 
certain devices embroidered on the cloth it would 
appear that John Fayrey was a woolstapler. 

F. A. Buaypgs. 

Hockliffe Lodge, Leighton Buzzard. 


Seconp Epitions or NEWSPAPERS AND THB 
ADVERTISEMENT Duty.—The other day, in 
turning over an old newspaper file for the year 
1828, I came across an intimation that notice 
had been given to the printers of Sunday 
papers that if they printed Monday editions 
with any variations in point of intelligence they 
would have to pay their advertisement duty a 
second time. This, it is stated, was a new regu- 
lation of the Stamp Office, so far as the Sunday 
pew were concerned, though it would seem to 

ave been in existence as regarded other journals 
for at least twelve years prior to that date. A 
second edition of a paper, the ordinary publishin 
day of which was, say, Scndig, could not be issue 
on Wednesday with any fresh matter without an 
extra 3s. 6d. Ccies charged ee every advertise- 
ment which it contain ence the plan was 
adopted of issuing extraordinary editions without 
advertisements. ‘iow long did this absurd regu- 
lation remain in force ? 
ALEXANDER PATERSON. 
Barnsley. 


“Swzer Smetts tHe Brier.”—Under this 
heading a very beautiful air is given as English in 
Pauer’s Family Gift-Book, p. 262. I cannot find 
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the remainder of the words in Chappell’s Ancient 
Music or in any similar work; perhaps some 
reader can enlighten me. JAMES BritTeEn. 


“ As BRIGHT AS A BULLHUS.”—To what does 
this refer? What is a “ bullhus”? 
James WILLIAMSON. 


SwixesHEAD ApBEY.—When was the abbey of 
Swineshead, Lincolnshire, demolished, and by 
whom? Is anything known of the Lockton family 
who resided there ? Rex. 


Tue “IncorrvupTisLe Witt Suirren” oF 
Watpotr’s “ Misc.”—Did he leave any children, 
and, if so, are any of his descendants in existence ? 
Also, what place did he represent in Parliament ? 

Ecuectic. 


“ Drey.”—Is this a Hampshire word, or is it in 
use elsewhere? It occurs in Gilbert White’s 
Selborne :—“ A boy has taken three young squirrels 
in their nest or drey, as it is called in these parts.” 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


Ossotete Worps.—I shall be glad if any of 
your readers can explain the following words, 
which occur in the diary of Mr. Thomas Marchant, 
1714 to 1728, published in vol. xxv. of Sussex 
Archeological Collections :— 

Help-ale-—March 22, 1716. “I wasa little while at 
the German’s help-ale. I gave him 2s,” 

Slouch.—“ Paid 20s, for a ribbon and slouch for Molly 
Balcombe.” 

Hard weight.—“1I weighed a carp about 12} inches 
long yesterday, indifferent good, and it prov’d 2 Ibs. 
hard weight.” 

Tomkin.—“ Fish't the flat stew. I broke the screw 
of the tomkin.” And again, ‘Stephen Bine and his 
man John drew the tomkin of the flat stew ; paid 6d. 
for new brazeing a screw.” 

Pug.—* George pugged clover in the forenoon.” 

Graft.—“ Paid for 3} yards of muslin for a cap and 
ruffles, and to graft an apron, 5s. 9d.” 

Houseing: Ferret—“ John Pierce made me a payr of 
houseing. Paid F. Holden for ferret for binding, and 
Mr. Courtness 3d. for more ferret.” 

W. D. Parisu. 

Selmeston Vicarage, Lewes, 


Tae Iviriat FF 1x Names, &c.—Surely this 
must have been a mistake in the commencement. 
What possible reason can there be for any word to 
begin with two fs? For it is quite different in the 
middle of words derived from Latin, which have a 
Preposition affixed, where they can be easily ac- 
counted for. It seems to me this custom arose 
from mistaking for a second f the now shrunk 
second loop of the capital letter as written in old 
deeds, &c., but I should be glad of any confirmation 
of my opinion. A. 8. Extis. 


Tue Rev. Joux Montcomery, graduate of the 
College of Philadelphia, 1766 (now University of 





Pennsylvania), “ went to England during the Re- 
volutionary war, and obtained a parish from the 
Bishop of Hereford,” says Bishop White (Wilson’s 
Memoir, p. 30). He was ordained priest by the 
Bishop of London, and licensed by him for Mary- 
land, July 23, 1770 ; became Rector of Worcester 
parish ; then was inducted, Jan. 21, 1772, Rector 
of St. Ann’s, Annapolis. Subsequently, on Feb. 7, 
1775, inducted Rector of Shrewsbury parish, Kent 
county, which he resigned in 1778, and shortl 
after must have gone to England as above caitell 
He married Margaret, dau. of Hon. Walter Dulany, 
Commissary General of Maryland, who d. Sept. 20, 
1773. Did John and Margaret Montgomery leave 
descendants, and what was his lineage ? 
py A 


“THERE ARE LAWYERS AND LAWYERS.”—Can 
you refer me to any book giving the full text of 
the above quotation? It was, I believe, said by 
Lord Erskine or Lord Eldon. R. L. 


TRAVELLERS AND THEIR Scripes.—In Colonel 
Yule’s Book of Ser Marco Polo (second ed., 1875, 
vol. i. p. 109) is the following passage :— 

“ A question naturally suggests itself, how far Polo’s 
narrative, at least in its expression, was modified by 
passing under the pen of a professed littérateur of some- 
what humble claims, such as Rusticiano was. The case 
is not a singular one, and in our own day the ill-judged 
use of such assistance has been fatal to the reputation of 
an adventurous traveller.” 

Who is the “ adventurous traveller” ? 
HIRONDELLE. 


“THE GREATEST HAPPINESS OF THE GREATEST 
NUMBER.”—Bentham, in his Liberty of the People, 
1821, says that he was indebted for this phrase to 
“a pamphlet of Dr. Priestley’s.” Mr. Rutt, the 
editor of Priestley’s Works, Lond., 1831, tells 
us that he cannot find the passage verbatim, but 
thinks that Bentham must have referred to the 
following lines in the Essay on Government, 1768: 
“ The good and happiness of the members, that is, 
the majority of the members, of any state is the 
great standard by which everything relating to 
that state must finally be determined.” This I 
think can scarcely be the passage alluded to by 
Bentham. Where did he get the phrase? 

BIBLIOTHECARY. 


A New Privcirte axp A New Law.—Will 
any of the readers of “N. & Q.” write to me direct 
what is the meaning of the “ principle” that “ the 
velocity of a pendulum increases to the centre [of 
what ?] in proportion to the entire movement,” and 
of the “well-known law” that “the velocity of 
a body increases with the square of the distance” ? 
As stated, both the one and the other appear to 
me to be meaningless. For the “distance” in 
the “law” is undefined ; the phrase “ increases to 
the centre” is unintelligible; the “entire move- 
ment” is not defined nor its measure given, and 
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the ““ proportion ” is not stated to be “ direct” or 
“ inverse. Some ago a subsequently 
eminent writer on scientific subjects stated in print 
that “gravitation” was “the square of the 
distance,” and afterwards translated the phrase “la 
direction d’ane courbe & chacun de ses points” by 
“the direction of a curve to [instead of at] each of 
its points.” But he improved as he grew older, 
and died “having come to a clearness” upon the 
law of gravitation, at least. Such are some of our 
teachers ! Fraxk Scott Harpo, 
Merton, Surrey. 


Swirt on Fieas.—Swift’s lines are well known : 
* So naturalists observe, a flea 
Has smaller fleas that on him prey; 
And these have smaller still to bite em, 
And so proceed ad infinitum.” 
But I have also read or heard somewhere this 
smoother version :— 


“Tis said great fleas have little fleas upon their backs to 


bite ’em ; 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 
Can any one give the origin of the second 
version ? We We 


“Oxp Pick my Tor.”—When was this inn in 
the Borough led down, and where was it? 
Larwood mentions it as existing in his Hist. Sign- 
boards. It is not in the London Directory for 
1879. He says, in the absence of a better origin, 
we may suppose it to relate to the Roman slave 
whose sense of duty was such that he would not 
stop to take a thorn out of his foot till he had 
performed his mission. C. A. Warp. 

Mayfair. 


Kwocg Ferovs Srreer.—In an old map of Lon- 
don, dated 1720, is a street called Knock Fergus, 
a continuation of Rosemary Lane, a little north of 
the Tower. Can you give any information as to 
the present whereabouts of this street, which has 
a true Celtic ring in its name not very common in 
the streets of the East-end of Cockneydom? I 
cannot trace it in any more modern maps, nor can 
I find it in Aggas, circa 1560, Hznry L. 

Lavender Hill. 


CHARTERS oF THE Borovau or St. Ives, Corn- 
waLi.—©. 8. Gilbert (History of Cornwall, vol. ii. 
p. 209) mentions a manuscript history of St. Ives, 
written by Mr. John Hicks about 1710-1722, and 
says that it was lent to him by Nicholas Harris 
Nicolas, Esq., of Waterlooe Villa, near Looe. 
Can any of your readers inform me in whose 
possession this manuscript is at present? Gilbert 
also says (vol. ii. p. 712), “ These charters... are 
of the mayor for the time being.” 


in the i 
Of the sev charters and bulls that were 


t of St. Ives none 


originally in the borough 


remain. There is a copy of King James IL.’s 





charter, and I have an English translation of 

Charles I.’s in the handwriting of the seventeenth 

century. Is it known what has become of the 

originals ? W. Bazerey, M.A, 
Matson Rectory, Gloucester. 


Ricuarp Dayna came to Cambridge, near 
Boston, Massachusetts, in 1640. He is the one 
common aneestor of the Dana family in the U.S. 
He is supposed to have come from Europe (perha 
Piedmont), and by way of England. The only 
Danas living in England are descended from his 

eat-grandson, the Rev. Edmund Dana, Vicar of 
Wroxeter, Salop, who was born and educated in 
Massachusetts. —. tending to throw light 
upon the descent of this Richard and his passage 
to America will be gladly received. Please 
address the subscriber, care of Messrs. Munroe 
& Co., Bankers, 7, Rue Scribe, Paris. 

Ricuarp H. Dana. 


Avruors or Booss WanTEeD.— 


Hints to some Churchwardens, with a few Illustrations, 
relative to the Repair and yy eon of Parish 
Churches. Published by Rodwell & Martin, on 3 

A poem on the loss of the Birkenhead. §Metiona, 

AvrTHors oF QuoraTions WanTED.— 

The following has been traced back as far as 1840-44, 
in the London Literary Gazette :—~ 

* Of all the states ’tis hard to say 
Which makes the proudest show, sir, 
But Yankee e loves the best 
The state of oh, I owe, sir.” 
R. M. Tivgsr. 


“ Reverence ! that angel of the world.” 
A. Graxorr Horr. 





Replies. 


EMBEZZLE. 
(5 §. x. 461, 524; xi. 30, 55.) 

I must say that I am of opinion that Archbishop 
Trench hits the right nail on the head when he 
says, as quoted by W. C. B., that “there is a verb 
to imbecile, used by Jeremy Taylor and others, 
which is sometimes confused in meaning with this” 
(i.e. with embezzle). I had come to this conclusion 
before I read the quotation in “N. & Q.,” but I go 
a little farther than Archbishop Trench, for I 
suspect that, if it had not been for the already 
existing verb embezele, which, as shown in some of 
the examples so laboriously collected by Por. 
Sxeat, had come to be et ay much like 
imbecile (of. imbeseled and 7 in 4 and 5, 
and see note §), the very strange* verb to imbecile, 


oe because no Englishman would feel 
inclined st on present day to turn imbecile into a verb, 
and because the rule certainly ia that, when a verb is 
formed from an adjective—and imbecile was originally an 
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which seems to have suddenly started up and as 
quickly almost to have fallen back into disuse, 
would never have been formed. 

The historical method so strongly advocated by 
Pror. SxearT is undoubtedly the _ when rightly 
used, but it seems to me that in this case he has 
not pursued it to the extent that he ought to 
have done, and that the conclusions he has based 
upon the examples which he has collected are not 
the only ones that may be drawn from them. 
The first example of the use of the verb which he 
gives is from the fifteenth century, and he evidently 
takes for granted that the word imbecile (either as 
an adjective or a substantive) existed in English 
before that time, inasmuch as he derives the verb 
from it. But I think he had no right to do this, 
and should have examined and seen whether it was 
so. I myselfam not sufficiently well read in old 
English to be able to give a decided opinion, but 
I have very strong doubts upon the subject, 
especially as the word no doubt came to us from 
the French, and I find no example in Littré earlier 
than the sixteenth century, or a hundred years later 
than Pror. Sxear’s first example. Again, Pror. 
Sxear tells us that “the true [%.¢., I suppose, the 
original] sense of the verb was to enfeeble, weaken, 
diminish from,” and that the other meanings, “to 
subtract or take away from, to subtract from slily, 
to convey away for one’ssown use,”* were derived 
from the original meaning. But if so, surely we 
should expect to find the original meaning in the 
earliest examples ; but this is very far from being 
the case. In the very first example the verb, as 
explained by Pror. Sxeat himself, means “ to take 
away”; in the second it means “to hide or con- 
ceal” ; in the third “to steal” ; in the fourth and 
fifth “to convey out of the way” or “to convey 
away secretly”; and it is not until the seventh 
example—which is evidently of much later, though 
I do not know what, date, for Pror. Skear, pre- 
suming too much upon the knowledge of his 
readers, does not tell us when Drant, the translator 
of Horace, livedt—that we find embezale in its 
original meaning of to weaken! Surely this 
requires some explanation on the part of Pror. 
SKear. 

_ Once more: if embexsle were derived from 
imbecile, we should expect the earliest examples to 





adjective—some addition is made to the adjective, either 
before or behind. Thus from like we have to liken, ke. 
There is, indeed, dry and to dry, but very likely it was 
not so in old English, for in A.-S. the equivalent words 
-t drig (or dri) and drigan, and such cases are, I believe, 


* It seems to me very difficult to believe that such 
meanings could be derived from to weaken or to diminish. 
Can Prov. Sxeat give any analogous examples in any 
other language ? 

+ When the historical method is used I think that at 
= _ approximate date of every example should be 





be spelled like imbecile, and if there were any de- 
parture from this spelling, that it would be after- 
wards. But, curiously enough, here again the earliest 
examples exhibit the verb in very much its present 
form (cf. embesile and embesyll in 1 and 2), whilst 
the spelling imbecelyng is not found until much 
later, when the verb had the meaning of to weaken. 
And besides this, I cannot discover a single example 
in which the verb, when it has any other meaning 
than to weaken or to diminish, is spelled with a c. 

The conclusion which I draw from all that I 
have said is, that embezzle is the original verb,t and 
that when in the course of time it came to be 
written with an 7,$ and so more closely resembled 
the word imbecile, which had then been introduced 
into the language, it had the meaning of to weaken, 
&ec., given to it, and came, when used in this sense 
at least, to be regarded as derived from imbecile. 
The change of accent by which the verb became 
imbéicile is very strongly in favour of my view, 
whilst it is opposed both to Pror. Skeat’s and to 
the archbishop’s. It may, however, be as Arch- 
bishop Trench says, that the two verbs were inde- 
= pe formed and were merely confounded. 

f examples 4 and 9 in Pror. Sxzar’s note be 
compared, it will be seen that there is the same 
form in both (imbeseled and imbeselynge), and that 
in 4 the meaning is “to convey out of the way,” 
and in 9 “to diminish.” This identity of form 
favours, I think, equally the archbishop’s view and 
mine, which are not very different, but it is against 
Pror. Sxeat’s, because 4 is earlier than 9. 

After thus endeavouring to pull Pror. SkEat’s 
elaborate disquisition to pieces, I may perha 
expected to offer some new derivation in its e 5 
but this I find great difficulty in doing. I will, 
however, point out that there are two words in the 
English language from which embezzle, both in the 
sense of “concealing” and “ taking away” and of 
“ diminishing,” might be derived without any very 
great strain upon their meanings. These two 
words are (1) bezel or bezil, the cavity of a ring in 
which the stone is set, and (2) bezel, the slanting 
or sloping edge of anything, as, for example, the 
end of a chisel, which is cut ———— or slopingly 
on both sides. 2 is not te be found in Johnson, 
Richardson, or Webster, but I find it in Gase’s Eng.- 
Fr. Dict.; and that it has undoubtedly existed, 
if it does not now exist, is shown by the fact that 
Cotgrave renders the French biseau, “a bezle, 
bezeling, or scuing; such a slopenesse, or slo 
forme, as is in the point of an yron leauer, chizle, 
&c.” Cf. also Halliwell, who gives bezzled as used 
in Suffolk in the meaning of “ turned, blunted, 





t Probably not exactly in this form, See 1 and 2 in 
Pror. SxEat’s list. 

§ Em was the French form, and therefore probably 
the earlier, as the Lat. form im seems to have come in 
when the French language 
nant influence. 


ceased to exercise a predomi- 
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applied to the edge of a tool.” Now from 1 
cabenhe might well be formed, the original mean- 
ing being “ to put in a bezel,” i¢., to set in a ring, 
and the secondary meaning, “ to put (take) away,” 
“to conceal,” for a stone so dealt with is put on 
one side and in some sort concealed.* And, again, 
from 2 to bezel or bezzle might easily mean to 
diminish, take away, or subtract from, and this 
would account for to bezzle=to squander, and for 
imbeselynge—diminution (in 9), the im being 
borrowed from the embezzle derived from 1. But 


these are mere conjectures, and I do not give them | ?? 


as anything more. F, Cuance. 


Sydenham Hill. 


In a MS. account of a foray against the Scots, 
1549, conducted by himself under Lord Wharton, 
Sir Thomas Carleton, of Carleton Hall, says, after 
taking “‘ possession of a house of Loghwood, which 
they found well purveyed for beef salted, malt, 
big, havermeal, and cheese,” he strictly commanded 
“that no man should imbezil or take away any 
manner of thing.” Afterwards they “ rode daily 
and nightly among the king’s enemies.” And 
carrying out another purpose to burn another 
house, “ which they did wholly, took prisoners, and 
won much good, both malt, sheep, horse, and 
insight”; yet, “after giving to every man an oath 
to bring in his winnings of this journey therein 
truly, the men offended so much their own con- 
science (very many layning things which I after- 
wards speired out), that after that time my con- 
science would never suffer me to minister an oath 
for this, but that which could be speired out” 

Ancient Account of the Border, Nicolson and 

urns’s Hist., iv.). 

This extract is curious as showing the use of 
another word which Cumberland then had for 
“concealing”; but it seems to have been used 
with reference to abstract things, and imbesill to 
the purloining or conveying away of material 
property. , , 

“ The sothe is not to laine,” 
Lincoln MS. 

In the Ballad of Otterbourne, Earl Percy says :— 

“My troth is plight to that Scottish knight, 

Jt needs me not to layne.” 

And :— 

“Tt's I, Watty Wadspurs, drave the kye, 

The truth I wunna dayne frae thee.” 


Border Ballad, 
Imbesill again :-— aii 


“For the better knowledge, salf, and sure keepi 
together of the premises, and of every part thereof, leat 
j= ~ baw a — imbestll the same with the 

ent o e rchions ” rtions !).— Kgerto 
Papers, Halliwell. = as ’ . 
M. P. 


Cumberland. 
* Both Diefenbach and Schmitthenner seem to think 


there is some connexion between the Ger. Hohle, a cavity, 
and the verb Aehlen, to conceal, 








The following extracts — Dr. Johnson’s 
derivation of this word. e first edition of 
Shelton was published 1612-20 :— 


“ With this Fury, Noyse, and Uproar, they came where 

h tonisht and embeseld with what he heard 
and saw: and when they came to him, one of them said, 
Arm yourself strait Sir.”"—Shelton’s trans. Don Quixote, 
1652, f. 236. 

“It now began to grow dark...the two prisoners fears 
increased ; especially when they might hear that some- 
times they were cried out on, On, on, yee Troclodites ; 
peace, yee barbarous Slaves; revenge, yee Anthro- 
phagi ;...yee Butcherous Lyons; and other such names 
as these, with which they tormented the ears of the 
lamentable Knight and Squire.... 

* Don Quixote was seld ; neither in all his dis- 
course could he finde what reproachfull names those 
should bee, that were put upon him.” —Jbid., f. 262, verso. 

* Indeed, indeed, Sir Squire (said hee of the Wood), I 
hare proposed and determined with my self to leave 
these bezelings of these Knights, and return to my Village, 
and bring up my children.”—Jbid., f. 158, verso. 


R. R. 


@ 





Boston, 


Littleton, in the English part, gives “To 
imbezil or waste, decoquo, prodigo ; to imbezil or 
spoil, corrumpo ; to tmbezil or purloin, surripio, 
clam subduco ; to embezil or steal away, inverto, 
clam subduco, q. imbecillo.” Under “ Imbecillis” 
he says, “Cic. qu. bacillo destitutus .. . feeble, 
weak, faint, that cannot go without a staff.” 

R. S. CHarnock. 

Junior Garrick, 


“ Nor could the voice of Freedom, which through France 
Full speedily resounded, public hope, 
Or personal memory of his own deep wrongs, 
Rouse him : but in those solitary shades 
His days he wasted, an imbecile mind !" 
Wordsworth's Vaudracour and Julia, 
concluding lines. 
Cx. 
West Dereham Vicarage, Brandon. 


Sryte anp Titte (5 S. x. 467 ; xi. 129, 177.) 
—My first illustration was the case of the present 
Duke of Devonshire. I stated that he “ was 
member for Cambridge and Walton as ‘ Mr.’ Caven- 
dish from 1829 to 1834, and succeeded his grand- 
father as Earl of Burlington, May 9, 1834.” Mr. 
Watrorp says, “ The present Duke of Devonshire 
sat in the House of Commons as ‘ Mr.’ Cavendish 
before his father was created Earl of Burlington, 
and as ‘ Lord’ Cavendish a ss 
to Burke and Lodge’s peerages, George Augustus 
Henry Cavendish, born aod. was created first Earl 
of Burlington ; he died in 1834. His son William, 
“Lord” Cavendish, was born 1783, and died in 
1812, leaving a son, William, born 1808, who was 
elected, as “ Mr.” Cavendish, M.P. for Cambridge 
in 1829, and he sat as plain “Mr.” Cavendish 
until the death of his grandfather in 1834, when 
he was called to the House of Lords as second Earl 
of Burlington, and succeeded to the dukedom of 
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Devonshire on the death of his cousin. Mr. 
Watrorp has made three errors. The father 
of Mr. Cavendish was not created Earl of Bur- 
lington ; the son did not sit during the life- 
time of the father; and the son was not “ Lord” 
Cavendish. The son was only four years old when 
his father died, and he was not elected to the 
House of Commons until seventeen years after his 
father’s death. My second illustration was the 
case of the late Earl of Derby, and in reference 
thereto I may say that I learn from Burke’s Peer- 
age that Edward, eleventh earl, born 1689, died in 
1777; his son James, who was Lord Strange, died 
1771. Edward, the twelfth earl, was born 1752, 
and succeeded his grandfather in 1777, and died 
in 1834. Edward Smith, the thirteenth earl, was 
created Baron Stanley of Bickerstaffe by patent, 
Oct. 22, 1832. I cannot ascertain whether he was 
other than the Hon. Mr. Stanley until that creation, 
for the family appear to have dropped the title of 
Lord Strange, held by James, son of the eleventh 
earl. Edward Geoffrey Stanley was born 1799, 
and entered the House of Commons in 1820 as 
“Mr.” Stanley. He was Irish Chief Secretary in 
1830, and as such entitled to the title of Right 
Hon. He was, according to Burke, created Lord 
Stanley of Bickerstaffe on the same day as his 
father, Oct. 22, 1832. His father succeeded to 
the earldom in 1834, and Lord Stanley of Bicker- 
staffe was called to the House of Peers in 1844. 
Mr. Watrorp says Mr. Stanley sat in the 
Commons as “ Lord” Stanley until 1834, whilst 
his grandfather lived. If Burke be correct, he 
became “ Lord” Stanley by patent Oct. 22, 1832, 
and it does not appear by Burke that his father was 
Lord Stanley until that patent was issued, or that 
the title Lord Stanley appertained to the earldom. 
I would ask : Does the grandson of an earl assume 
the style of Hon. during the life of his grand- 
father ? JoserH FisHer. 
Waterford. 


Mr. Watrorp, usually accurate in such matters, 
is in error in his reply to Mr. Fisuer. It was not 
the father of the Duke of Devonshire who was 
created Earl of Burlington and Baron Cavendish 
in 1831; it was his grandfather, Lord George 
Cavendish, for whom that title was revived. Lord 
George’s eldest son having died in 1812, the second 
title was assumed by the eldest grandson, the 
present Duke of Devonshire, and borne by him as 
& courtesy title till 1834. om a 

Huddersfield. 


Mr. Watrorp is in error in what he says of 
the at Duke of Devonshire. It was his 
grandfather (Lord George A. H. Cavendish), and 
not his father, who was created in 1831 Earl of 
Burlington, and in that title the present Duke of 
Devonshire succeeded him in 1834, his father 
having died in 1812. Wm. Dosson. 





“ PLEASURE AND Retaxation” (5 §. xi, 47 
128.)—The words of this song were publish 
about 1844 in Lloyd’s Penny Song-Book, which 
also contains a good woodcut illustration of the 
principal events recorded. From the copy in my 
possession I supply the following amendments of 
the text as given by Mr. Essworta :— 

2. 

* They had only got to Parliament Street, 
When Henry Brougham they chanc'd to meet, 
And he agreed to join the treat, 

For pleasure and relaxation. 
ra | got in a cart—began to joke ; 
Wellington, with a short pipe, did smoke, 
Which did Sir Robert much provoke, 
And so with his fist the pipe he broke. 
* You're not in a campaign now,’ said Peel, 
* Though there of smoke you had a great deal ; 
You should take a cigar, ’tis more genteel, 

For pleasure and relaxation.’ 


Now in the cart they were scrowg'd for room,” &c. 


Verse 4, line 9, should be— 
“Says Broom, ‘ My driving I never forget.’ 
5. 
They got to Greenwich, and in the park 
They rambled about with many a spark, 
And talk'd to the pretty girls, fair and dark, 
For pleasure and relaxation. 
To see the wild beasts and Richardson's show, 
Arthur and Bob propos'd to go; 
But Broom, he Vaux along with Joe, 
And said he couldn’t afford to go. 
Dan said that, if they so were bint, 
His share of expenses must be lint, 
As lately he had been short of rint, 
For pleasure and relaxation. 


6. 
In a public-house they did regale, 
Until their appetites did fail, 
And wash’d all down with porter and ale, 
For pleasure and relaxation. 
To Alger’s booth they did advance, 
The Crown and Anchor, and ’gan to dance 
The newest quadrilles just come from France, 
Which Seaah call’d extravagance ; 
Whilst, on the light fantastic toe, 
Arthur and Bob got in a glow, 
Broom, in a reel, danc’d Jump Jim Crow, 
For pleasure and relaxation. 


7. 
Now Hume with the dancing wouldn't mix, &c. 


8. 
R to Waterloo Bridge the rest did stroll. 
hen they got there, ’twas very droll, 

They hadn’t a penny to pay the toll, 

Through pleasure and relaxation. 
Arthur in his pocket feels, 
Peel to the tollman makes appeals ; 
Broom says, as he cools his heels, 
‘I’ve only my watch—I’ve lost the seals.” 
The tollman said, ‘Cup, down with your dust, 
If so be go ae must, 
We never give nobody not no trust, 

For pleasure and relaxation. 


Verses 9 and 10 as given. The first four lines of 


” 
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the song are repeated at the end of each verse as 
chorus. G. D. T. 


Mr. Exssworts has given the above song very 
nearly accurately. The latter part of the second 
verse runs thus :— 

“ Brougham then began to joke ; 

Wellington took a short pipe to smoke, 
Which did Sir Robert much provoke, 
So he up with his fist and the pipe he broke. 
* You re not in a campaign now,’ said Peel, 
* There you had smoke a very great deal ; 
You should take a cigar and come out genteel 
For pleasure and relaxation,” 
The seventh verse begins a little differently from 
that given by Mr. Esswortn. The words, “ In 
a public-house they did regale,” are those that 
begin the third verse. With these emendations 
the song may be rescued from oblivion. I have 
failed in meeting with a copy for the purpose of 
Pasing it on the shelves of our national library. I 
may add that I heard the song sung—I think by 
Sharp—at Vauxhall about 1840, and soon after 
procured a printed copy which had an engraving 
of a horse and cart, in which were the dramatis 
rsone mentioned. I think the publishers were 
eith & Prowse. T. Crampton. 


Mr. Exsswortn has omitted one line which 
tickled my boyish sense of humour when I read 
this effusion in or about the year 1840 :— 

* While Brougham he Vaux along with Joe.” 
J. W. W. 


Fonrrat Armour tx Cuurcues (5" §, ix. 429; 
x. 11, 73, 129, 152, 199, 276, 317; xi. 73.)—Your 
correspondent TREGEAGLE asks, “ Who could claim 
the right to remove to Farleigh, Hungerford, the 
old armour which was preserved in the prebendal 
church at Exeter?” I admit that my reply is no 
answer to his interesting general question, “In 
whom is vested the ownership of these [funeral 
armour] relics?” But, in justice to the memory 
of the donor of these relics to John Houlton, Esq., 
of Farleigh Castle, I venture to add a word of 
explanation. The act of transferring the armour 
in question from the Castle at Exeter to Farleigh 
was that of Lieut.-General Simcoe, the commander 
of the Western District, “an act,” as Dr. Oliver 
remarks, “of very questionable legality.” Still, it 
may be questioned whether these relics had ever 
been placed in the church as funeral armour. The 
prebendal church was that of St. » within 
the Castle of Exeter, founded for four prebendaries 
at a very remote period. This chapel had been 
allowed frequently to become ruinous and useless, 
and in 1787 an Act of Parliament was passed for, 
amongst other “taking down the chapel 
in the Castle of Exeter.” In 1792 this ancient 
building was removed. But now about the armour. 
Dr. Oliver tells us that “a quantity of ancient 
armour, which had been deposted in the [ruinous] 





chapel,” was transferred to Farleigh Castle (History 
of Exeter, p. 197). Jenkins, writing about the 
year 1800, tells us that, “in the great alterations 
which have been made of late years [in the Castle 
yard], many relics of antiquity have been discovered, 
such as Roman and other coins, pieces of armour, 
arrow-heads, broken cannon, &c.” Jenkins adds, 
“In the old armoury, at the end of the chapel, was 
a large collection of ancient armour, consisting of 
helmets, morions for foot soldiers, back and breast 
pieces, &c., which were either dispersed among the 
curious or thrown by as old iron ; the remainder is 
now lodged under the gallery in the Nisi Prius 
Court” (History of Exeter, p. 276). I would 
suggest, therefore, that the relics alluded to were 
rather the remains of war material, connected with 
the Castle at Exeter, than funeral armour deposited, 
as such, in St. Mary’s Chapel. 

I should add that General Simcoe commanded 
the Western District from 1801 to 1806, the year 
of his death, and that some ten years prior to that 

riod “the chapel and the castellian’s house had 

en taken down, a new house and guard-house 
had been erected, and the entire area of the 
Castle had been levelled.” Probably, therefore, 
the general, taking advantage of his position in the 
Western District and of his military authority in 
the Castle, caused the removal of some of the armour 
from Exeter to Farleigh, both for his own con- 
venience and for the preservation of the relics. 


E. C. Harryetoy. 
The Close, Exeter. 


There are two helmets in the Norman church of 
Brabourne, in East Kent. One is a tilting helmet, 
and formerly belonged to Sir William Scot of 
Scotshall, knight of the shire for Kent, and 
who died in 1433, or to his son Sir John Scotte 
of Scotshall, Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
Governor of Dover Castle, Comptroller of House- 
hold of Edward IV: and Chamberlain of Edward V., 
murdered in the Tower. The other, a funeral 
trophy, belonged to Sir Thomas Scott of Scotshall, 
commander-in-chief of the Kentish forces at the 
time of the Spanish Armada, and knight of the 
shire for Kent. The most remarkable feature, how- 
ever, in Brabourne Church is a Norman stained 
glass window of geometric design, of date 1154 
(circa). I believe this to be the oldest and only 
perfect specimen in situ of Norman glass in this 
country. It is protected by the deep splay of the 
wall of the chancel, three to four feet in thickness. 
Long may it continue there. 

Jas. R. Scort, F.S.A. 

Clevelands, Walthamstow. 


There can be no doubt but that arms suspended 
over monuments are heirlooms in the strictest 
sense of the word, and are vested in the heirs of 
the deceased. Although these relics are things 
attached to the freehold, they cannot be dealt with 
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by the incumbent, in whom the freehold of the 
church is vested. If he interferes with them, the 
heir has an action against him. This is the opinion 
of Blackstone and also of Lord Coke. See Coke 
upon Littleton. Epwarp H. MarsHALL. 


The Temple. 


There are two helmets, with crests, belonging to 
members of the Tichbourne family, suspended at 
the east end of the chancel of the parish church, 
Aldershot. I have not carefully examined the 
helmets to see if they have been actually worn, or 
are mere imitations; they, however, have the 
appearance of having been actually worn. There 
are also two tablets to members of the Tichbourne 
family on the north and south chancel walls. 

W. E. Foster, F.S.A. 

Aldershot. 


Let me add Witham Church, in Essex, to the 
list of those in which armour is (or was till lately) 
hung. In the chancel several such memorials of 
the Stourton family used to hang when I wasa 
boy. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


On the chancel wall of Middleton Church, co. 
Warwick, there are hanging a gauntlet and a helmet, 
placed, if I remember rightly, on either side of a 
tomb to one of the Willoughby family. 

Arrep Sr. Jonyston. 

Sutton Coldfield. 


LrixEs ATTRIBUTED TO Brrow (5" 5S. xi. 147, 
175.)—The point raised by Mr. Jerram may 
possibly have been settled in “N. & Q.,” 1* S. 
v. 66, a number which, in consequence of my 
absence from England, I have been unable to pro- 
cure. But Walter Scott’s authorship of the lines, 
attributed to Byron by the Rev. James Hodgson, 
is beyond question. The Bible given to Byron by 
his sweet sister, and to which the t alludes in 
letter 462, Moore’s Life, has somehow been con- 
founded with a Testament which Lady Byron 
(then Miss Milbanke) gave the poet in 1814, and 
which is now in the ssion of Mr. Fitzwilliam 
Dick, M.P. The Bible I have never had the good 
fortune to see, but the Testament was among the 
books included in my Catalogue of Byroniana 
exhibited at the Royal Albert Hall in June, 1877. 
For the information of the curious, I beg to say 
that the Testament in question was given by Byron 
to Lady Caroline Lamb some time previous to the 

ear 1816. After Byron’s death, Lady Caroline 
mb gave it to Rosina Lady Bulwer, who, a few 
years later, gave it to its t owner. The 


llowing lines (not in Byron’s hand, however) are 
written on the fly-leaf :— 
‘oe Fw = volume lies 
mystery of mysteries ; 
Thrice happy he ppl race 
To whom our God has given grace 





To read, to mark, to learn, to pray, 

To search the Book and seek the way ; 

But better had he ne'er been born 

Who reads to doubt—or reads to scorn.” 
These lines are somewhat dissimilar from those 
quoted by Mr. Hodgson (Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 150-1). 
If a comparison of dates be made, it will be seen 
that Byron could not (as stated by W. T. M.) have 
copied Scott’s words from the Monastery, since 
that work did not reach the poet until November, 
1820, that is, more than four years after his gift 
of the Testament to the Lady Caroline Lamt, 
The most natural conclusion to draw from these 
facts is that either Lady Caroline or Lady Bulwer 
(it is immaterial which) inserted Scott’s lines in 
the Testament, deeming them highly appropriate 
to the somewhat peculiar antecedents of that par- 
ticular volume. In any case, Byron was not the 
man to place other men’s versicles to his own 
credit, nor would he have thus dealt with a sub- 
ject on which he (rightly or wrongly) considered 
enough “ cant ” had already been expended. The 
fact of these well-known lines (for who did not 
read the Monastery in 18207?) having been in- 
cluded among Byron’s works by Galignani in 
1830 is of no moment, since Murray himself did 
not republish them in his edition of 1838. 

RicuarD Epecumse. 
Auteuil, Paris. 


Canons, PREBENDARIES, AND Honorary 
Canons (5% §. xi. 69, 89, 108, 211.)—The Synod 
of Westminster, 25 Hen. I., forbade a son’s suc- 
cession to his father’s “ecclesia sive prebenda” 
(Selden, Of Tythes, 1269). The prebend or rectory 
of Wherwell (Val. Eccles., ii. 9) belonged to the 
abbey which held the prebends of Bathwick 
(Val. Eccles., i. 180), Milton Middleton or Long 
Parish, and Goodworthy or Good (Monast., ii. 
640). “A person may have the profit of a pre- 
bend by the papal law, though he be not a canon 
of the church, as a parish priest, and these were 
called parochial prebends” (Ayliffe, Parergon, 
420). These sinecure rectories are still sometimes 
held by the perpetual vicar, as at Westbourne, 
Sussex, a subject on which one might easily en- 
large. In St. Endellian’s the prior and convent of 
Bodmin held a moiety (1272), including the rectory 
and a prebend. The other moiety, consisting of 
two prebends, belonged to the families of Marny 
and Tregoz. One called Trehaverock was de- 
scribed by Bp. Grandison as “portio non curata.” 
At St. Tethe’s there were also two prebends in the 
thirteenth century (Oliver, Monast. Exon., 17). 
Slapton, Crediton, Tiverton, and et 
collegiate ; Probus, Axminster, and Chulmleigh 
prebendal churches. Archbishop Islip, in 1362, 
made regulations for chaplains “ecclesix, aut 
capellz, vel Prebends Curate” (Lyndw., 57). In 
1102, St. Anselm ordered that churches or pre- 
bends should not be bought, no doubt meaning 
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endowed benefices. The later use applies to 
churches impropriated in their tithes and profits 
to some cathedral or conventual office which had 
no cure of souls. 

Mackenzie E. C. Watcort. 


In this little controversy in your pages I have 
not yet observed that any one has appealed to the 
authority of Dr. E. A. Freeman, than whom no 
man living, I presume, has a better right to be 
heard. In his instructive History of the Cathedral 
Church of Wells he says :— 


“There is a corrupt way of speaking in use now 
of calling some few members of the Chapter canons, 
as if the name belonged to them only, and calling the 
rest of the body prebendaries, as if they were something 
different, and, | suppose, something inferior. That this 
isa mere corruption is well known to every one who 
knows anything of the history of these foundations. 
ovine The truth is that canon and prebendary are two 
different names for the same man looked at in two 
different characters. He is a canon as one of the capi- 
tular body, a member of the corporation called the Dean 
and Chapter; he is also a prebendary as holding—or of 
late years not holding—a certain prebend, prebenda, or 
separate estate, in regard to which he himself forms a 
corporation sole....... What I want you to bear in mind is 
that, when a non-residentiary canon becomes a resi- 
dentiary, he is not, as people commonly talk, changed 
from a prebendary into a canon. He was ocuntn be 
fore, and saving my own objection (viz. that his estate is 
forfeited) he remains a prebendary afterwards.” —Pp. 51-2. 


Until better advised, therefore, I shall venture 
to accept the designation (though I am neither 
paid nor residentiary) of 

Canon or SaLispury. 


Dean Burrowes: “Toe NIGHT BEFORE 
Larry,” &c. (5" S, xi. 143, 214.)—It is by no 
means certain that Dr. Burrowes was the author of 
this song. The following extract supplies some 
further information about it :— 


“The celebrated song composed on him [Larry] has 
acquired a lasting fame, not only as a picture of manners, 
but of phraseology now passed away ; and its authorship 
is a subject of as much controversy as the letters of Junius, 
Report has conferred the reputation of it on Burrowes, 
Lysaught, and others, who have never asserted their 
claims. We shall mention one more claimant, whose 
pretensions are equal to those of any other. There was 
at that time a man named Maher, in Waterford, who 
kept acloth shop at the Market-cross ; he had a distorted 
ankle, and was known by the sobriquet of ‘ Hurlfoot Bill.’ 
He was ‘a fellow of infinite humour,’ and his compositions 
on various local and temporary subjects were in the 
mouths of all his uaintance. There was then a 
literary society established in Waterford, which received 
contributions in a letter-box which was periodically 
opened, and bey awarded for the compositions. In 

is was found the first copy of this celebrated slang song 
that had been seen in Waterford. Its merit was imme- 
diately acknowledged ; inquiry was made for its author, 
and ‘Hurlfoot Bill’ presented himself and claimed the 
jeu awarded, We give this anecdote, which must go 

‘or tantum quantum valet ; but we have heard from old 
members of this society that no doubt existed among 
them that he was the author. His known celebrity in 
that line of composition rendered it probable, and he 





continued to the end of his short and eccentric career of 
life to claim the authorship with confidence.”—Jreland 
Ninety Years Ago, being a new and revised edition of 
Ireland Sixty Years Ago, Dublin, 1876, p. 77. 


Ep. MARSHALL, 


Iam much = to your correspondent for his 
communication. hen writing, I was well aware 
of the notorious ballad, but purposely left it 
unnoticed. As it has, however, been quoted, let 
me give you the correct rendering of the first two 
lines :-— 
“ De night afore Larry was stretched, 
De boys dhey all ped him a visit.” 
I was not aware of, or had forgotten, the school- 
book entitled Selecte, which I shall add to my 
list of the dean’s publications, ABHBA, 


Tae Crry Cuurcues (5" §. xi. 22, 57, 164.)— 
Will your correspondents Mr. TREPoLPen or 
A. J. M. or will any City antiquary furnish in 
a tabulated form (in reference to the particulars 
already given ante, p. 164) the following information 
regarding the ten City churches which have been 
destroyed up to this time ?/—(1) Under what Act 
or other authority were they destroyed? (2) When 
were they destroyed? And where are the follow- 
ing now to be found ?—(3) The mural tablets on 
the inside and outside walls of the churches ; the 
gravestones, ledgers, monuments in the church 
and churchyard with all their inscriptions. (4) The 
brasses inside and outside the churches. (5) The 
metal plates from off all the coffins removed from 
the churches and churchyards. (6) The registers 
of baptisms, marriages, and burials, the vestry 
minutes, the churchwardens’ accounts, and all the 
other records belonging to the churches. (7) The 
church property, such as the Bibles and Prayer 
Books, the vergers’ and the beadles’ emblems of 
office, the Communion plate, churchwardens’ 
wands, &c. It would also be as well to state 
where the bodies from the churches Nos. 1, 
2, 8, and 10, mentioned ante, p. 164, were 
removed to. 

If the above information could be supplied in 
respect to St. Margaret’s, Westminster, St. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, Old St. Pancras, and any 
other churchyards in London which have been cut 
into or destroyed, it would be useful. These 
particulars are being sought for every day, and 
their publication in a tabulated form would save 
very many people, who have occasion to know them 
for literary and other es much expense and 
many hours of trouble and research. 

Cartes A. J. Masoy. 

3, Gloucester Crescent, Hyde Park, W. 


Lenetu or A Generation (5 §. ix. 488, 518 ; 
x. 95, 130, 157, 197, 315, 524; xi. 54, 77.)—I 
have tried to obtain some further particulars about 
James Horrocks, of the township of Harwood, near 
Bolton-le-Moors, and have been referred to the 
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Bolton Chronicle, which gave some account of him 
at the time of his death. This is not accessible to 
me. My friend informs me that, according to his 
own recollection, my statements, although also from 
memory, are substantially correct, as far as convey- 
ing Horrocks’s own belief and assertion that “his 
father was two years old when Oliver Cromwell 
died, and was married at eighty-six to a young 
woman of twenty-eight, who me his mother.” 
My informant adds, “ Old Horrocks was a yeoman, 
living on his own estate, and attained the age of one 
hundred years and six months.” As this centenarian 
was a landowner, presumably by inheritance, his 
birth and identity, if suspicious, would not have 
been passed over by near relatives. 

Of other Lancashire centenarians, whose age 
might, one would think, submit to conclusive proof 
without much difficulty, would be Edward Stanley, 

., of Preston, who was buried there January 4, 
1755, zt. 103, son of Henry Stanley, baptized at 
Ormskirk, Sept. 3, 1617, 138 years before. 

A. 8. Exuis. 


Westminster. 


Dr. Plot, in his Natural History of Staffordshire, 
has some interesting remarks upon this subject :— 


“Nor has extraordinary Longevity only attended 
marryed Couples: but sometimes two (tho’ perhaps a 
little more rarely) whole Families together, whereof 
several Generations have been living at a time : thus as 
Thomas Revenna informs us, there was a Seaman in his 
time in the Venetian fleet, who tho’ three-score years of 
age, yet had his Father, Grand-father, and Great Grand- 
father still living, the eldest whereof was not 120. To 
which tho’ it be hard to bring a parallel instance, yet I 
met with one of the kind that is somewhat remarkable, 
in the person of one Mr. Doody of Hanchurch in this 
County, who was a Grand-father and a Grand-child at 
the same time, ie. he became a Grand-father himself 
before his own Grand-father dyed, there being five 
generations living together. Which is much the same 
thing that happen’d in the family of the right illustrious 
Princess the Lady Letice Countess of Leicester, and 
Essex, Viscountess of Hereford, Baroness of Denbigh, 
and Ferrars of Chartley ; sister to William Lord Knolles 
of Greys, Viscount Wallingford and Earl of Banbury, Kt. 
of the Garter, who had the happiness to see living the 
Grand-children of her Grand-children ; as is declared in 
her Stemm at the Manor of Drayton. 

“ Now that there should be five generations living at 
& time, as in the present examples; or six, as in the 
instance of Mary Cooper above mentioned, is not indeed 
80 wonderfull ; since if People marry young enough, it 
may well be so; as in the case of my Lady Child in the 
County of +h: who as I was credibly informed being 
7 at 12, had a child in the 13th year of her age; 
which Child being marryed as gone had another also 
at 13, so that this Lady was a Grand-mother at 27, and 
might possibly have been a great Grard-mother at 40, a 
Great-great-Grand-mother at 53, and a Beldam at 66 : 
but the marriages in our instances being not so early, 


the cases are the more remarkable.” 
Plot also gives other examples. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 
With reference to this question, let me quote 
the words of a friend of mine, still happily with 





us, in spite of his eighty-three years, Mr. J. R. 
Planché. He writes, in his Recollections (vol. i. 
p- 9):— 

“ How far into the will two or three generations 
sometimes carry us! My grandfather must have remem- 
bered the battle of Blenheim. My father was born 
eleven years before the battle of Culloden, and when 
twelve years old he d over Tower Hill during the 
execution of the rebel Lords Kilmarnock and Balmerino, 
and he lived to read the accounts of the battle of Water- 
loo. And in the reign of William IV. I was talking to 
a hale and hearty octogenarian, whose father was born 
in the reign of William III.” 

Now, I have a grandchild aged ten; and if I 
were to take her with me on my next visit to Mr. 
Planché, and she should live to be a hundred, 
she would be able, ninety years hence, to say 
that as a child she conversed with a gentleman 
whose father remembered Culloden; in other 
words, there would be only a single link between 
1745 and 1968, that is, 223 years. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 


As length of possession is a cognate subject to 
the above, I may perhaps be allowed to mention 
my own case as unique, as I am only second in 
possession of land awarded to my ancestor June 27, 
1767, he being then past middle age. This an- 
cestor possessed it till his death in 1782, when 
(his only son having predeceased him) the land 
became the property of his grandson, my father. 
With him it remained till his death in 1841, and 
then it became mine. So, though I have had “a 
long innings,” I am only second in possession from 
the freeholder of 1767. Wittiam Wine. 

Steeple Aston, Oxford. 


Boston sounpEp “ Bawston” (5 S. x. 338, 
357, 377, 526 ; xi. 34, 55.)—I am not an admirer 
of the Lincolnshire dialect and intonation, but I 
am always glad to speak out for my native 
county when I can, and am glad to remind 
R. R. that its southern division is not 
far from what was “the true centre of lite 
English.” Dr. Latham remarks, in his Handbook 
of the English Language, p. 163, “As we approach 
the Huntingdonshire and Northamptonshire fron- 
tiers the provincial characteristics decrease, until 
in the parts about Stamford, Huntingdon, and 
Northampton they attain the minimum.” Mr. 
Kington Oliphant (Standard English, pp. 183-4), 
when speaking of Robert Manning of Bourne, says : 

It will be easy to see that the Lincolnshire bard may 
be called the patriarch of the New English, much as 
Cadmon was of the Old English six hundred years 
earlier. We shall also gain some idea of the influence 
that the Rutland neighbourhood has had upon our 
classic tongue. This was remarked by Fuller in his 
time ; and in our day Latham tells us that ‘the labour- 
ing men of Huntingdon and Northampton speak what is 
usually called better English, because their vernacular 
dialect is most akin to that of the standard writers.’ He 
pitches upon the country between St. Neots and Stam- 
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ford as the true centre of literary English. Dr. Guest 
has put in a word for Leicestershire.” 

Mr. Oliphant adds a note : “I visited Stamford 
in 1872, and found that the letter A was sadly 
misused in her streets” ; and I can testify — 
that it receives strange treatment at Grantham, 
perhaps even worse than at Stamford, as I re- 
member a Stamford friend being much struck by 
the sins of omission of which the Granthamites 
were guilty. I believe that they always call Boston 
Bosston. Will R. R. tell me how his townsmen 

ronounce Grantham? Do they speak of Grant- 

oe or of Granth-am? I should also be glad of 

information on that point from one of the natives, 
or from anybody who knows anything about it. 
Sr. Swirary. 


R. R. and W. E. H. are quite right as to the 
gaa of Reston, X. P. D. and Mr. WaLter 
HITE quite wrong. What dialect Mr. Waite 
has given examples of I am at a loss to tell. It 
certainly is not Lincolnshire. I am a native of the 
county, and have lived in it all my life. W. E. H. 
has given the correct pronunciation. It requires 
more than the surface knowledge acquired by a 
few walks through a district to arrive at such an 
extremely difficult thing as an accurate under- 
standing of the language of the ae — 
. EL E. 


Enouisn Vinzyarps (5" §, xi. 185.)—In his 
note on “ Worcestershire Words and Terminals,” 
Suetsiey Beavcuamp mentions “the Vineyards.” 
Probably this is not an uncommon name, and it 
is frequently to be found in the Domesday Book. 
They are referred to at a still earlier outed, in the 
laws of Alfred. I write this note from Stretton, 
Rutland, where the Countess Judith hed property. 
Here a grass field, in the midst of the Stocken 
Hall woods, is still called “the Vineyard.” It is 
not mentioned in Domesday. In the last parish in 
which I lived, Denton, Huntingdonshire, where 
also the Countess Judith had property, there was 
a large grass field called “the Vineyard” (not 
mentioned in Domesday), on the west side of the 
Great North road, and two and a half miles dis- 
tant from Whittlesea Mere. Concerning that Fen 
district the anonymous author of The History or 
ame of the Great Level of the Fenns, called 
Bedford Level (1685), quoting from the history of 
William of Malmesbury, says :-— 

“* There is not the least parcel of Ground that lyes 
wast and void there; here you shall find the Earth rising 
somewhere for Apple-trees; there you shall have a Field 
set with Vines, which either creep upon the ground, or 
mount on high upon Poles to support them.’ For, in 
-— noes ineyards were very frequent in England.” 


In the poem “formerly writ on this subject by 
some Ingenious hand,” and placed as a “ Postscript” 
to this little work, are these lines :— 





“ To scan all its Perfections, would desire 
A Volume, and as great a skill require, 
As that which Drayn’d the Countrey: in one word, 
It yields whate’re our Climate will afford : 
And did the San with kinder beams reflect, 
You might Wine, Sugar, Silk and Spice expect.” 
P Lod 


- 79. 

In his Antiquities and Folk- Lore ¢ Worcestershire, 
Mr. Allies says, “ The name of ‘ rineyard’ occurs 
in almost every parish in the county.” He enters 
at some length into the subject (see pp. 101, 407, 
408), mentioning also the names “ Foe hill, Big 
Vinne, Little Vinne, Great Viney, the Vinne, 
Vinne Orchard, and the Vines.” He quotes from 
Dr. Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 307 ; from the papers 
by Pegge and Daines Barrington in Archeologia, 
i. 321, iii. 67 ; from Tacitus, Suetonius, Bede, &., 
and suggests that the cultivation of the vine was 
neglected in England “when the inhabitants 
found they could purchase better flavoured wines 
at a low price from France, or employ their lands 
to more advantage by raising grain.” The Marquis 
of Bute’s experiments in vineyards will be watched 
with interest. I am told that the culture of the 
white grapes is more successful than that of the 
red. Curnpert Bebe. 


Tae Deatu or Percevar (5" S. xi. 226.)—I 
have not been able to find any printed pamphlet 
narrating the history of Mr. John Williams's 
gto dream concerning the assassination of 
Mr. Spencer Perceval in the lobby of the House 
of Commons on May 1], 1812. r. Williams’s 
attested statement, drawn up and signed by him 
in the presence of the Rev. Thomas Fisher and 
Mr. Charles Prideaux Brune, is, however, still in 
existence, and is now in the possession of Mr. 
Spencer Walpole, 1, Manson Place, Queen’s Gate, 
South Kensington. For other particulars of Mr. 
Williams and his dream reference may be made 
to Sir John Maclean’s History of the Deanery of 
Trigg Minor, ii. 433-5 ; Boase and Courtney’s 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, ii. 881-2, and Life of 
the Right Honourable Spencer Perceval (1874), 
pp. 295-6, 329-32. WESTMINSTER. 


Tae Ecremoyt Parers (5 S. xi. 226.)—In 
Mr. G. Slade Butler’s Topographica Sussexiana, 
reprinted from vols. xv. to xviii. of Sussex Archao- 
logical Collections, the following book is catalogued 


at p. 67 :— 
“ Case of Carew against Earl of © ont ; Report of 


the Proceedings in the Insolvent Debtors’ Court, also 
at the Lewes Assizes. 2 vols. S8vo. Privately printed 
by the Earl’s Executors, 1840-2.” 

E. ©. Iretanp. 


Vicrorta’s Cororation Mepat (5" 8. xi. 228.) 
—See Till’s English Coronation Medals, 12mo., 
1838, pp. 81-92, for description, &c., of this medal, 
eel of by the author as the “very worst in the 

ish series.” None were cast im gold; they 


were all struck, NEpaHRITE. 
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“ AstontED” or “ ASTONISHED,” IsaraqH LII. 14 
(5* S. xi. 188.)}—The years in which the variations 
appear are not s But “astonied” is the 
form in the A. V., 1611. “ Astonished” was sub- 
stituted by Dr. Blayney in his revision in 1769. 
“ Astonied ” has been replaced since the publica- 
tion of the folio of 1611 at the Clarendon Press 
in 1833, and the collation of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Bibles, and the consequent settlement 
of the text, in 1834. Ep. MarsHALL. 


HIGHLAND PLANT AND OTHER SUPERSTITIONS 
(5% S. xi. 167.)—Mr. Firzceraxp is in error in 
thinking that mathan in Gaelic signifies a “ good 
herb,” or any herb at all. It is true that math or 
maith means good, but there is no such word in 
the language as mathan. A word very similar in 
sound exists in matthean, which signifies good men, 
heroes, princes, or rulers. I suspect that the herb 
called mohan by Mr. W. Grant Stewart is no 
other than the moss that is to be found on mountain 
tops, where no other herb—if moss be a herb—will 
grow. Its Gaelic name is moine. The same word 
with the same meaning occurs in the Kymric or 
Welsh mawn. CuarLes Mackay. 

Reform Club. 


“Bovace THE BERE” (5" §,. xi. 168.)—Is not 
this explainable by our “bug-bear”? Blount, 
1681, gives, “ Bouge or budge (from French bouche), 
the bread, beer, and wine allowed by the king to 
any officer and his servants.” This derivation 
makes the word applicable as a name for a bear. 
Or the word “‘ bug” may be of the derivation that 
some gave to it (and to our “ bogey”), namely, 
from the German biitten (now Beissen). Possib 
the nobleman had a grim aspect or manner which 
a the reference to his hereditary bear. 
Richardson gives bug as great, proud or swagger- 
ing, and says it is still so used in the North, and 
the bug in “ bug-bear” and “ bogey” he connects 
with Swedish Puke, diabolus. B. NicHotsoyn. 


Primitive Merson or Courtine (5% S. xi. 
166.)—The practice of counting by fives is as old 
as Homer’s day. See Odyssey, iv. 412 :— 

aitap émjv rdcas meurdocerat, de iSyrar. 
Later the word zreurd{ew came to be used in the 
sense of counting generally. Thus schylus 
writes (Perse, 981), wvpia reuracray. 

E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hampstead, N.W. 

The custom of counting by four upright strokes 
and one drawn diagonally through them is not by 
any means confined to the shepherds of Yorkshire, 


or indeed to those of any other county. It is the 
— _ — oe eer by men engaged 
in checking the output of a vessel’s cargo, especial] 
if a a number of articles of "one md 
istillers’ men score with chalk, on the 


mination. 





side of their van or any other convenient object, 

the number of gallons or measures (in “fives ”) 

drawn out of a cask and delivered, it may be, to 

their custemer. J. JEREMIAR. 
Canonbury. 


Tae 60TH Rirtes: Earty Unrrorm (5% §, xi. 
189.)—Gen. Ricavup will find the uniform of the 
60th Regiment, circ. 1797-1800, in a work just 
published, viz., 4 Regimental Chronicle and List 
of Officers of the 60th or the King’s Royal Rifle 
Corps, formerly the 62nd or the Royal American 
Regiment of Foot, by Nesbit Willoughby Wallace, 
Captain 60th Royal Rifles, published by Harrison, 
59, Pall Mall, 1879. 8. D. Scorr. 


ANCESTRY OF PREsIDENT WasuineTon (5% §, 
v. 328; vi. 215; x. 526; xi. 232.)—When my 
accomplished friend Mr. Simpkinson wrote his 
interesting tale The Washingtons (1860), he had 
not made the acquaintance of Colonel Chester. 
This he has since done, and has learned to appre- 
ciate the extraordinary diligence, skill, and 
patience with which that gentleman has explored 
the history of the Washington family, and proved 
that the person described in the tale as the emi- 
grant was not so. The one link still wanting in 
the Washington ) waey is the identification of 
this ancestor. lonel Chester has printed a 
paper of a few pages, the result of immense 
research, in which he proves, par voie d’excluston, 
as the French say, that no one has yet succeeded 
in absolutely identifying the emigrant. 

JAYDEE. 

[The paper of Colonel Chester alluded to by our 
correspondent will be found in the late Mr. J. G. 
Nichols’s Herald and Genealogist, vol. iv. pp. 49-63, and 
has been so often referred to in our columns that it is 
somewhat surprising to find any one at this late da 
reproducing and arguing in favour of the explode 
theory of the descent of the American President from 
the Washington family of Northamptonshire. See 
“N. & Q,” 5% S, ix. 60. 


Mittow anp Mr. J. R. Green (5® S. xi. 165.) 
—This error of Mr. Green’s was noticed in 
Fraser’s Magazine for Sept., 1875. H. C. 


Haecwayrs (5% §, ix. 68, 514; x. 118; xi. 235.) 
—In an interesting article on Hagbush Lane, “an 
ancient way to Highgate Hill” from Holloway, in 
Hone’s Every Day Book, vol. i. pp. 870-876, will 
be found as under :— 

“Why is this place called Hagbush Lane?’ Hagbush 
Lane, though now wholly disused, and in — parts 
destroyed, waa the old, or rather the oldest, north road, 
or ancient bridle-way to and from London and the 
northern yo of the kingdom. Now for its name— 
Hagbush e. Hag is the old Saxon word haeg, which 
became corrupted into hawgh, and afterwards into haw, 
and is the name for the berry of the hawthorn; also the 
Saxon word haga signified a hedge or any enclosure.” 

This way is described as “so narrow as only to 
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admit convenient to a man on horseback. 
This was the general width of the road throughout, 
and the usual width of all the English roads in 
ancient times.” So it would seem that these 
narrow ways are not merely “hawk-paths,” but 
something more. Henry Campxiy, F.S.A. 


Tue Sunriower (5" §. viii. 348, 375, 431, 497 ; 
x. 14, 156, 352; xi. 58, 132, 178, 217.)—George 
Wither in one of his finest Emblems sings of the 
marigold opening its petals to the sun :— 

“ When with a serious musing I behold 

The gratefull, and obsequious Marigold, 

How duely, ev’ry morning, she displayes 

Her open brest, when Titan spreads his Rayes ; 

How she observes him in his daily walke, 

Still bending towards him, her tender stalke,’’ &c. 
W. C. B. falls into the common error of attributing 
the line from the School of the Heart to Quarles 
(ante, p. 178), instead of to the author of the 
Synagogue, Chr. Harvey. 

Cu. Erxin Maruews. 
7, Hamilton Road, N. 


Cenrenarianism : Eccius. xvit. 8 (5% S. x- 
406 ; xi. 35.)\—May I supplement my previous 
reply by the observation that, though the transla- 
tion in the Complutensian Polyglot has “ Numerus 
dierum hominis multi anni centum,” it may pos- 
sibly be that roAAd is to be taken adverbially, 
and not as an adjective, whatever may be mie 
the meaning to be attached to it. 

Ep. MarsHA.t. 


Rosin Hoop Sociery (5" §. viii. 351, 378 ; ix. 
257, 476 ; x. 279, 525.)—A print of “ The Printers 
before the Robin Hood Society” is in the Oxford 
Magazine, 1771, vi, facing p. 161, being a satire 
on the House of Commons of that day. The 
“printers” were those made responsible for political 

rs in the General Evening Post and the 

. James's Chronicle. In the Political Register, 
1770, vi. 94, is “A Speech of the President 
of the Robin Hood Society.” See likewise H. 
Walpole’s History of the Reign of King George IIT. 
1846, i. 42. 0. 


“Tam Marti quam Mercurio” (5" S, x. 269, 
392 ; xi. 235.)—Those who have happened to turn 
up the page containing the dedications of many 
of the continental books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, or other passages complimen- 
tary to high-and-mightinesses, cannot have escaped 
& familiarity with this phrase. 

Tomas KersLake. 

Bristol. 


PROVERBS WHICH HAVE CHANGED THEIR Mgan- 
Ines (5" S. ix. 345, 470; x. 193, 352; xi. 137, 
177.)—Is not the original meaning of the proverb, 
“ Great cry and little wool,” to be oat to the 


use of the word cry in the sense of a pack or 





crowd? “A large flock and little wool” would be 
a natural exclamation, and the addition of the 
phrase referring to “the Deil” and “the hogg” 
would seem to belong to a period when the true 
meaning of the word cry had been lost. In illus- 
tration of this use of cry, I would quote the 
following :— 
1. “ You common cry of curs!” 
aks., Coriolanus, iii. 3. 
2. ** A cry of Hell-hounds never ceasing barked, 
With wide Cerberean mouths, full loud.” 
Milton, Par. Lost, ii. 655. 

3. The common phrase “in full cry.” 4. “ Hue 
and cry.” I consider this as one of those pairs of 
synonyms so common in English. Compare “ aid 
and abet,” “act and deed,” &c. The first part hue 
is the A.-S. hiw, “a family,” and hence “a crowd” 
(cf. the use of team, brood, and other words of the 
same original meaning in the general sense of 
a collection of individuals), The “hue and cry” 
after a thief would be the crowd of pursuers rather 
than the shout raised by them. 5. “I do follow 
here in the chase, not like the hound that hunts, 
but one that fills up the cry” (Shaks., Othello, 
iii. 2). Although I believe cry to be used here in 
the sense of pack, it is quite possible to explain 


the age as meaning “ joins his voice with that 
of the others” (though he takes no part in their 
actual work). A. E. Quexerr. 


“ Great cry and little wool” can never apply to 
hoggs or young sheep, as Mr. Lean infers, but to 
swine, as your correspondent R. R. of Boston 
suggests. But R. R. does not seem to have the 
proper meaning of the proverb when he says, 
“ Great cry and little wool, as the Devil said when 
he shore a hogg.” In Scotland the traditional 
shearer of this noisy animal is the shoemaker, and 
“a great cry and little woo, as the soutar said 
when he clippit the sow,” is a very old Scotch 
proverb. Our shoemakers nowadays are depen- 
dent on the wild swine of foreign countries for the 
long coarse hair or brise which they use as needles 
in sewing shoes and boots ; but doubtless, in the 
days of yore, Scotland provided its soutars with 
native needles—hence the old Scotch wae % 


In Sir Joshua Walmsley’s Life is a curious in- 
version of the ordinary use of the saying about the 
“spoke.” Mr. Cobden writes in 1852 :— 

“If I can put a spoke in Fox's wheel when in Lan- 
cashire I shall be right glad to do so. I can’t bring 
myself to believe that a sufficient number of Oldham 
Radicals will be found to stultify themselves by voting 
for a Tory to defeat our excellent friend.” EAB 


Wricnt tue Consrrrator (5 8. xi. 48, 159.) 
—If A. J. M. will send his address to Mr. G. R. 
Park, Hedon, Yorkshire, the latter will be glad to 
communicate with him relative to this — 
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Avurnors or Booxs Wantep (5" §. x. 430.)— 

National Anecdotes.—Might not this be by W. M. 
Tartt, who is said by the Biog. Dict. of Living Authors 
1816, to have published several anonymous essays ! 
A comparison with his other works would no doubt show 
AbHBA. Oupnar Hamsrt. 

(5t 8. x. 516.) 

Lives of Celebrated Travellers, &c.—C. R. will find 
some account of Mr. St. John and the family in Allibone. 
To quote the cutting which I have from # paper of 
Oct. 2, 1875, “The death is announced, within a few 
days of his eightieth birthday, of Mr. J. A. St. John.” 
No exact date is given. Outpnar Haast. 

(5th 8. xi. 227.) 

The Cameronian's the Covenanter’s] Dream.— 

Copyright long expire A. B. G. 
(5t» 8. xi. 229.) 

Death of Archbishop of Paris, beginning :— 

“A day of clouds and darkness! a day of wrath and 

woe!” 


in nees and H 


& poem 
e, published by Masters, 


is ns by the late Dr. J. M. 
N ondon. L. Pu, 

Avurnors or Quorations Wantep (3 §., ix. 
257 ; x. 258.)— 

** Who would not rather trust and be deceived, 

Than own the mean cold spirit which betrays?” 

The reference given in your former volume to Dr. 
Young's satire is a mistake. G. F. 8, E. 

(5% 8. xi. 229.) 

JourNEY-MAN will find the line in Alexander Smith’s 
A Life Drama, at end of scene i. It may well find 
a place, with its context, in “ N. & Q. :— 

“T seek the look of Fame! Poor fool—so tries 
Some lonely wanderer ‘mong the desert sands 
By shouts to gain the notice of the Sphinx, 

Staring right on, with calm eternal eyes.” 
Poems, 1853. 
A. B. G, 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 

Henry V1I., Prince Arthur, and Cardinal Morton, from 
a Group representing the Adoration of the Three ings 
on the Chancel Screen of Plymtree Church. By T. 
Mozley, M.A. (Clay, Sons, & Taylor.) 

Tur parish church of Plymtree, a few miles from Exeter, 

in an apple-bearing district, is remarkable for 

a richly carved, painted, and gilded screen, which 

stretches right across the interior; it is decorated with 

thirty-four panels, below the open work, all of which 
are beneath the level of the eye, each el containing 
® painted figure. The screen—according to a pretty 
vignette, given on the title-page, of the interior of the 
church—must be very handsome. It is to be tted, 
however, that a more architectural elevation of this pecu- 
liar feature, together with painted and carved details, was 
not introduced in lieu of the plate containing mere out- 
lines of the four figures, which are the same as the 
chromo-lithograph plates immediately following. At 

B: 39 we have a consecutive list of the subjects, but no 

imensicns are given. As the book is a large-sized folio, 

and each separate figure occupies the whole of the , 

‘we may infer that they are of the actual size of the 

originals. It is not stated whether both sides of the screen 

are painted. Much praise is due to the clever and truthful 
manner in which these, to say the least of them, very coarse 





figures are reproduced. The style of execution is very well 
given. The four panels which have been selected for 
reproduction are those next to the chancel gates, towards 
the south, and represent (1) the Virgin seated, with the 
naked infant on her lap, no throne being visible ; (2) an 
aged man, with long dark beard, in a dull orange-coloured 
monkish robe, holding a golden chalice, from which he 
is lifting the lid; (3) a young man, clad in a short tunic, 
with a turban-like head-dress, his head being averted 
from the Virgin, holding in his right hand a ribbed cup on 
a tall stand, with a pointed cover, such as appears on the 
celebrated cup of the Carpenters’ Company ; (4) a beard- 
less monarch, wearing a crown and habited in the courtly 
garment, with pocket sleeves, of the period of Louis XII, ; 
he holds a golden cup of a rounder form and smaller in 
size than the others, It may be observed that the 
character of the Virgin and Child, the latter without any 
nimbus, is decidedly Italian, with simply arranged dra- 
pery, long flowing hair, and no jewellery, such as dis- 
tinguish the echool of Leonardo da Vinci. The assumption 
that in the foremost figure we here have a portrait of 
Cardinal Morton is entirely untenable and singularly 
far-fetched. There is no indication of the rank of a 
cardinal in the figure, and the discovery of the device of 
the letter M over a ton, so well known as that prelate’s 
rebus, is entirely a misapprehension on the part of the 
writer. His active imagination converts the blotches of 
light forming the ribbing of the bow! of the cup held by 
the young man into a barrel, and the pointed, spire-like 
cover into a very tall letter M. Moreover, had this 
device been intended for Cardinal Morton, it would have 
been applied to his own figure or to the cup in his own 
hand, and not to the one held by the youth who is here 
unhesitatingly set down as Prince Arthur. Authentic 

ortraiture will not be furthered by sssumptions so 
vestitute of foundation as these. A long and somewhat 
irrelevant account of General Monk, blended with a 
meagre notice of his brother Nicholas, in early life Rector 
of Plymtree, afterwards Provost of Eton, and finally 
Bishop of Hereford, follows the description of Morton. 
Nicholas Monk never visited his see, but died at 
Westminster, and was buried in the Abbey. In his 
delightful book, Memorials of Westminster Abbey, Dean 
Stanley has briefly and concisely set forth all that is 
noteworthy of this, as Clarendon calls him, “honest 
clergyman,” 


Studies in the Literature of Northern Europe. 
Edmund W. Gosse. (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Mr. Gossr’s Studies have one very notable advantage 
over similar collections, that of a thoroughly fresh and 
unhackneyed theme. One is naturally a little shy 
nowadays of the purely literary essay. One thinks 
instinctively of those “ Jacks of Dover” in Chaucer that 
“had been twies hot and twies cold,” and dreads the 
doubly redoubled “Considerations upon Cervantes” or 
“ Meditations upon Montaigne.” Even the intellectual 
vigour of Mr. Leslie Stephen can scarcely keep us from 
nodding over a new allocution upon Wordsworth regarded 
“in his quiddity.” The reader need be under no such 
apprehensions as to the delightful papers which make u 
this volume. It is only in the pages of continen 
reviews or the higher class American monthlies that the 
Dutch poetess Tesselschade Visscher (of whom there is 
here an admirable etching by L. Alma Tadema), the 
Norw poet and dramatist Hendrik Ibsen, or the 
Swedish lyrist Runeberg, are likely, if at all, to be en- 
countered. Of these, and others equally unchronicled, 
Mr. Gosse writes in a fashion at once happy and erudite. 
His style is as graceful, as seductive as Leigh Hunt's, 


By 


and quivers with that rare and ready sympathy which 
can range at will from Tennyson to Théophile de Viau 
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and yet preserve a just measure in its enthusiasm. As 
might be expected from a poet, the pages are enriched 
with many translations of quite exceptional merit, 
which, moreover, impress one greatly with the extent of 
the writer's equipments asa linguist. To all who value 
thoroughly le and catholic work, the perusal of 
this book will be a pleasant task. 


Celebrities of the Yorkshire Wolds, By Frederick Ross. 
(Triibner & Co.) 

As the author states in his preface that he has attempted 
nothing ‘‘ beyond a mere compilation,” he disarms criti- 
cism. Otherwise one might be tempted to question 
whether some of the persons named are properly included 
among “ celebrities,” as, for instance, several clergymen 
in obscure parishes, whose only claim to that title appears 
to be that they have at some period of their lives preached 
assize sermons. However, the compilation is a con- 
venient one, and is presented to the world in a very hand- 
some style. The k is probably intended to herald 
&@ more pretentious one annou by the author, viz. 
Biegraphia Eboracensis, on which he states that he has 
been engaged for more than twenty years. Such a work, 
properly compiled, will be an important and useful 
addition to our libraries, and it will be by this, rather 
than by the little handbook before us, that the abilities 
of the author will be tested. 


The fourth edition of Sir John Lubbock’s Pre-Historic 
Times, as Illustrated by Ancient Remains (F. Norgate) 
has just appeared. The work has been thoroughly re- 
vised, and no little fresh matter introduced. 





Wartep—ax Enouisn Dratect Drorronarr.—The 
English Dialect Society has since 1873, the year of its 
foundation, already done much valuable work, for which 
it deserves the best thanks and the h co-operation 
of every student of language, and especially of every 
Englishman who loves his mother-tongue. It has pro- 
vided us with lists of dictionaries, printed for us new 
ae and reprinted old ones. The Philological 

jiety has — ae pe admirable — as well 
as papers, showing importance of our pro- 
vineial dialects in the ugh stady of the English 
language. Besides this, contributors to “N. & Q.” 
have for close upon thirty years been constantly 
furnishing fresh materials illustrative of our pro- 
vincial word-wealth, May I venture, then, to ex- 
— the hope that the E. D. 8. will consider itself, 

ore long, in a position to gather all the results of its 
work and of the researches of others into one magnificent 
monument of scholarship, an English Dialect Dictionary ? 
May I dare to hope that before very long the philo- 
logist and the lover of English may be able to find the 
matter now scattered and buried in hundreds of 
volumes arranged, in all the “sweet simplicity” of 
alphabetical order, in one t lexicon? The work 
should be strictly an English Dialect Dictionary, ad- 
me © its word-list provincialisms only. The English 
of books, whether Old English, Middle English, or 
Elizabethan, should only be introduced to illustrate the 
provincial word. The etym should be given in 
each case, where known; or reference should be made, 
where possible, to some kindred word in a boek language, 
the dictionaries of which would supply further informa- 
tion in voce, as to cognates, root-meaning, &c 

A. L. Margew, 
Oxford. 


SHaxspeanray scholars will be glad to hear that Mr. 
Furnivall has undertaken to superintend the issue of a 
series of photo-lithographic fac-similes of all the most 
important Shakspeare quartos, to be executed by Mr. 





Ww. Griges, whose as working photo. 
lithographer to the Indl Other enables him te 
the entire faithfulness of his reproductions. fie Duke 
of Devonshire, the Trustees of British Museum, and 
the Master and Senior Fellows of Trinity College, Cam- 
b , have promised to allow their book-treasures to 
be photographed. 

Prov, CAMPBELL Fraser of Edinburgh is preparing for 
the Clarendon Press a library edition of Locke’s Essa 
on the Human Understanding, with an Introduction, 
memoirs, excursuses, &c., in two octavo volumes, uniform 
with his edition of the Works of Bishop Berkeley. Locke’s 
Essay—that famous classic of English philosophy—has 
been many times reprinted since its first publication ip 
1690, but the want of an annotated edition bas been made 
—- nilosop = to Englishmen by critics and historians 
of p y. It is now pro to ly this de- 
ficiency, under the auspices of Pocke's own University of 
Oxford, in an edition with a revised and interpreted text, 
and with discussions connecting Locke, for the modern 
reader, with his contemporaries and predecessors, as 
well as with the later course of thought in Europe and 

Prof. Fraser will be to receive any , 

information as to this parti work or upon e 

erally, addressed to him at 20, Chester Street, 
inburgh. 

WE greatly be pe to record the death of our old and 
greatly respected contributor Sir Walter Calverley Tre- 
velyan, Bart., which took place very suddenly at Wal- 
lington, his seat in Northumberland, on Sunday, 
March 23, within a few days of his having attained the 
age of eighty-two years. 





RAotices to Correspondents. 

We must call special attention to the following notice: 

Ow all communications should be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

M., M. B. writes :—* Is there any y= in Phila- 
delphia who would kindly give me some information, or 
inform me where I could obtain some particulars, of 
a family who were obliged to fly to America from Ire- 
land during the rebellion of 16417 " 

Ir any correspondents of “ N. & Q.” have franks of the 
first parliament of Victoria, 1837-1840, for sale or 
exchange, will they communicate with Miss Martin, 
Newland Hurst, Droitwich ? 

J. F.—We were anxious to dispose first of the answers 
in our Lune number, Please reply, if necessary, but 
as briefly as possible. 

Mr. E. James Tartor (Bishopwearmouth, Sunder- 
land) begs that his name may be added to the list of 
collectors of Bookplates. 

A Corresponpent asks whether Frederick the Great 
was left-handed. 

G. H. R.—We shall be very glad to hear further from 
you on the subject. 

X. C. (“ V and W.”)—See “N. & Q.,” 5th 8. vii, 28, 58, 
75, 217, 297. 

Erratom.—P, 236, col. ii. 1. 26 from bottom, for 
“ William Stone,” read William Hone. 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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